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| Doctor Take Your Physic 
___——- Eleanor Rowland Wembridge 


August Travel Opportunities 


THIS IS THE MONTH TO GO ON A CRUISE OR SCENIC TOUR! 
The Rates for Travel Were Never So Low 


Are you a “Pavement Angel?” There’s no need to suffer the post-mortem pangs of sinners on the 
Sidewalks of New York or any other city. Fast trains and gallant ships are waiting to carry you 
off to where refreshing breezes blow and air is cool as crystal. Here we are listing a variety of 
trips, from a week-end jaunt to as long as you please. They offer you new places, new faces, relaxation 
and recreation—all the things that make a real vacation! 


Choose: 


WEEK-END & SHORT OCEAN CRUISES—on palatial 
steamers, sail to Bermuda, Savannah, Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Quebec. Deck sports, music, dancing, sightseeing in 
port. "Frequent sailings. 


COLORADO— invigorating vacations in the wild and wooly 
Rockies. 9 day tours visiting Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Rocky Mountain National Park, leaving 
July 30 and August 13. 


SCENIC WEST-—Snow-crowned peaks . .. dude ranches . . 
golden California ... Olympic Games. From 2 weeks to 
as long as you wish—via “TRAVAMEX,” the economi- 
cal, independent, pre-arranged plan. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES—an interesting and comprehen- 
sive vacation. 8 day trips visiting Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Niagara Falls, leave every Tuesday and Saturday. 


CANADA-—sparkling rivers ... quaint French towns. A 9 day 
St. Lawrence-Saguenay Cruise or a 13 day tour of 
the Canadian. Rockies; itineraries to suit your time 


HAVANA—brilliant “Queen City of the West Indies” 
colorful capital of an historic island. 6 day tours and 
longer; two sailings weekly. 


MEXICO-spicy as a tamale ... gay as Spain. . . ancient 
as its Aztec culture. An escorted tour of 2 weeks’ dura- 
tion will leave Chicago, August 6; also tours of 15, 
20 and 22 days sail from New York twice weekly, 
inluding stops at Havana. 


BERMUDA-~-ever-popular, bewitching Lorelei of the Gulf 
Stream. 4 sailings weekly; trips arranged from 4 days 
to as long as you like. 


EUROPE-there’s still time to steal away for a few weeks 
to the lands across the Atlantic. You will be surprised at 
the low rates. 


ECONOMY TOURS~—escorted, 3 weeks’ duration, visiting 
Paris and London, sailing August 12, 26 and cr, 
ber 23. 


TRAVAMEX TOURS — independent, from 15 to 35 days in 
Europe; make your choice among 11 interesting itineraries. 
Time and cost of the tours exclusive of ocean voyage. Sail 


when and on what ship you prefer. 


Wherever You May Wish to Travel, for How Long and 
How Much You May Wish to Spend 


WE CAN SUGGEST and ARRANGE A TRIP TO SUIT YOUR PREFERENCES! 


You Travel Under the Well-Known Services of the 
American Express Company 


Booklets giving complete, detailed information on the above trips and many others have been prepared. They 
will help you decide how to spend this summer’s vacation. Won’t you write us? 
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EAD the letter from Director George S. Wilson of 


the Board of Public Welfare, 


bia. What other book on this subject has received such 
a remarkable endorsement? Hundreds of other public 
officials, physicians, sociologists also give their un- 


qualified recommendations to this 


This Once Forbidden Knowledge 
Makes Marriage A Success 


T last the ban has been lifted from 
Dr. H. W. Long’s remarkable book, 
“Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Liv- 

ing.” The important and valuable knowl- 
edge which was once denied is now made 
available to the public. And few books 
now available are so necessary to the 
welfare and the happiness of men and 
women as this. 

Havelock Ellis said that ‘‘Sane Sex Life 
and Sane Sex Living” contains informa- ‘ 
tion most necessary for modern sexual 
instruction and sexual enlightenment. 

One of America’s best known physi- 
cians writes, “It is by all odds the best 
book on the subject that I know any- 
thing about.” Read, in the panel at the 
right, the remarkable comments of Dr. 
W. F. Robie, Dr. Frank Payne, and Dr. 
S. I. Schantz. 

Never before has any book on the in- 
timacies of marital relations come to you 
with such unanimous medical endorse- 
ment. You can see, at once, why “Sane 
Sex Life and Sane Sex Living” is now 
14 of the most widely read books of our 

mes. 


Gives the Information 
Everybody Wants in a Way 
Everybody Can Understand 


You will find ‘‘Sane Sex Life and Sane 
Sex Living” the plainest and most 

ractical ever written. It is especially 
mportant for those to whom the 
proper sexual conduct is a matter for 
serious thought. It is written in such 
straightforward language that, as one 
authority exclaimed, “No one after 
reading this book, can any longer be 
ignorant of the nature and technique 
of marital behavior.” Every intelli- 
gent person can read, understand and 
use the knowledge contained in the book. It solves the 
problems of wedlock and insures the permanence of 
married happiness. 

“Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex Living” is scientifically 
correct in its presentation of physiological facts. A 
thousand times more important: it gives definite and 
explicit information about those matters which all 
married people want to know. 

This announcement does not permit a listing of the 
complete Table of Contents of “Sane Sex Life and Sane 
Sex Living.’’ However, some of the vital information 
discussed in the book is: 


“Importance of the right attitude towards sex matters. 

‘Correcting errors and mistakes commonly made about marital technique. 
The duty of newlyweds to study matters of sex and sex behavior. 
Dangers of sex ignorance. 


Now 
Only 


»/| SANE SEX LIFE 
| AND 
| SANE SEX LIVING 
LONG 


Authorized 
Unexpurgated 
Edition 


irector of Public Welfare 
Washington, D. C.) Endorses 


ANE SEX LIFE and 
ANE SEX LIVING. 


"The most helpful book that 


has come to my notice" 
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remarkable book. 


The sex organs, their structure and purpose. 

How human beings differ from animals in the pur- 
poses of sexual behavior. 

The significance of this difference for human happi- 
ness and contentment. 

The greatest crime in marriage. 

The right way to find happiness in marriage. 

The four stages of the marital act. 

Necessity for performing each stage properly and 
without haste. 

The perfect sex act. 


Information of special 
grooms. 

The principle of ‘‘Free Time’’ and its importance to 
sex satisfaction. 


How to avoid and overcome physical and mental mis- 
matching. 


The happy medium between excess and deficiency in 
sex functioning. 


oo of pregnancy an obstacle to satisfactory rela- 
ons. 


importance to brides and 


You owe it to yourself to read this cour- 
ageous work. Get the book for your- 
self. Get copies to slip into the travel- 
ing-bag of newlyweds who will be 
only too grateful for your thoughtful- 
ness. Send copies to those whose mar- 
ried difficulties come from wrong 
teaching, or no teaching at all of the 
sex side of marriage. 

This. is the complete, unexpurgated, 
authorized edition. To a degree not 
found in any other book now avail- 
able, “Sane Sex Life and Sane Sex 
Living” describes the facts essential 
to a full understanding and apprecia- 
tion of marital intimacies. Nothing is 
left to chance. Nothing is omitted 
which should be known. Now this 
onee forbidden 


knowledgeis 


available. Do not fail to get it. The 
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Dr. W. F. Robie, cele- 
brated author of “The Art 
of Love,” says: “A book 
to be of use in marriage, 
must be very plain in its 
language and ignore no 
details. THE ONLY MOD- 
ERN BOOK I KNOW 
WHICH ATTEMPTS 
THIS IS “SANE SEX 
LIFE AND SANE SEX 
LIVING.” 


Dr. S. I. Schantz of the 
N. Y. LYING-IN HOS- 
PITAL, writes, “Sane Sex 
Life and Sane Sex Living” 
would certainly be of im- 
mense value if placed in 
the hands of people who 
ean view a delicate subject 
in the proper light.” 


Dr. A. F. Payne, prom- 
inent psychologist, says, 
“Tt is one of the finest 
books that I know of on 
this subject. I have recom- 
mended it to people who 
came to me for consulta- 
tion. It tells the story 
clearly and cleanly. It 
will prove invaluable not 
only to those newly mar- 
ried, but also those who 
have found difficulty in 
adjusting their married 
relations satisfactorily.” 


knowledge this book brings may 
mean your complete happiness— 
and surely happiness is worth a 
thousand times more than the 
small price asked for the book. 
Mail the coupon now, before the 
present edition is exhausted. It is 
now offered for only $2.00, plus 15c 
for delivery charges. 


Eugenics Publishing Company, Inc., Dept. S22 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing herewith my remittance for 
$2.15 for which send me in plain wrapper, pre- 
paid, a copy of the new, complete and unex- 
purgated edition of “SANE SEX LIFE AND 
SANE SEX LIVING” by Dr. H. W. Long. 


ENR) CMA iy 3s Gan PRN TTY Secinaxencrishcaeediusbacansabdsesayhaaqldsesaneuaaecs : 

EUGENICS PUBLISHING A 
COMPANY, Inc. DI re ase isda sisaesyevbaaanies ok4s00dsasecaasiantdecedeytutned 
Dept. S22 ERIS OS Sere eae ae ee GEO iis ccacctbngeteetwee 


317 East 34th St. New York, N.Y. 


( ) Sent C.O.D. if desired. 
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He may be downtown at the office or a hundred 
miles away ... yet that happy, eager voice 
wings across the wires, straight into his heart. 
It summons up a sudden, tender warmth. It 
sweeps away cares and worries. It brings sure, 
comforting knowledge that all is well at home. 

Only a small voice, speaking into a tele- 
phone. But it can create a moment that colors 
the whole day. 

If you stop to reflect, you will realize how 
immeasurably the telephone contributes to your 
family’s happiness and welfare. It is a fleet 
courier .. . bearing messages of love, of friend- 
ship. A priceless helper . . . ready to aid in the 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE 


AND TELEGRAPH 


task of running a household. A vigilant guardian 
. -- always at hand when emergencies arise. 

Security, convenience, contact with all the 
world—these things the telephone brings to your 
home. You cannot measure their value in money. 
You cannot determine the ultimate worth of 
telephone service. 

But consider, for a moment, that your tele- 
phone is one of a country-wide system of nine- 
teen million others—a system of many million 
miles of wire served by hundreds of thousands of 
employees. Yet you pay only a few cents a day 
for residential use. And you enjoy the most 
nearly limitless service the world affords. 
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The Gist of It 


. T President Hoover’s request, Congress has appropri- 


ated $100,000 to send the men of the Bonus Army 

back to their homes by railroad, with an allowance 

of seventy-five cents a day for food en route. The 
action came after our article (page 341) had been written 
by GARDNER JACKSON, a Bostonian, worker for many good 
and liberal causes who of late has been a freelance jour- 
nalist in Washington, The method of handling the men had 
not yet been announced. And there appeared to be some 
doubt as to whether all of them would accept it and go. 
They marched on Washington to demand an advanced 
bonus payment, and were flatly refused. They have been 
suffered to live in makeshift huts and eat makeshift meals, 
chiefly of their own supplying. And now they are to be 
sent home at their own expense, for the railroad fares and 
per diem allowance are to be charged against their bonus, 
without interest. 


UT from Confusion, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams’ arti- 

cle in the June Graphic, has aroused widespread dis- 
cussion, both as an article and in the slightly different form 
in which he gave it as an address before the National 
Conference of Social Work. It has been widely applauded 
and widely criticized by those who spring to the defense 
of the religious motive and of organized religion. On page 
346 Morris S. LAzAron takes up the challenge on the posi- 
tive note of one who believes that we shall not get on with 
the making of a better world without a broadly religious 
motive. Dr. Larazon is rabbi of the Baltimore Hebrew Con- 
gregation. Readers of The Survey Midmonthly will recall 
his Obligation to Bear Witness in the issue of January 15— 
a ringing challenge to social and religious workers to speak 
up as to the economic causes of the misery with which they 
must deal even if such testimony would bear down on their 
wealthy contributors. In an early issue, probably next 
month, we shall publish a closely related article by Helen 
Cody Baker, Confession of Faith, a Modern Woman’s Cate- 


HE commissioner of welfare of Westchester County, 

New York, Ruth Taylor, is an outstanding member of 
the rapidly growing profession of public social service. She 
is a social worker, trained, experienced, highly regarded by 
her confreres. But she is also to a degree in politics, for 
come November her name will be in the voting machines 
for election to the post to which she was appointed to fill 
out the term of a predecessor who died in office. Haze. 
CANNING, who writes of Miss Taylor (page 349) started in 
Boston and Radcliffe and as a teacher in a private school 
for girls, whence she burst into the city room of a Boston 
daily, then one in New York, and now is freelancing in 
both newspapers and magazines from her home in Yonkers, 
where she is a constituent of Miss Taylor’s and one of 
those who assert in their modest way that “nothing is too 
good for Westchester.” 


AST month we published Walter Hard’s Vermont, a 
Way of Life, in which was described the modest 
security of a man who grows most of his own food and 
has a cash crop of milk, cordwood and maple-sugar off his 
‘own place. This month RuBE BoroucH tells (page 353) of 
the city man who rebels at machines and cities and panics 
and sets up on a little place on a California hilltop where he . 
too can grow most of his own food, with occasional writ- 
ing as a cash crop. Mr. Borough, who grew up in Michi- 
gan where his grandparents were among the pioneers, 
turned up presently as a reporter in Los Angeles and as 
collaborator with Judge Lindsey in The Dangerous Life. 
A while back he wrote us: “This weekend we had beets 
and beet-greens—there’s a real agrarian’s dish for you, 
topped with strips of bacon—fresh young turnips in cream, 
carrots and radishes from this garden. I’ve got the various 
vegetables coming on in succession so that I believe our 
major food articles each week will come from the garden 
until late in the fall. If I had my goats and chickens now, 
I wouldn’t have to buy a durned thing!” 


URNING from stories of her clients in the Juvenile 

Court of Cleveland, ELEANoR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 
here (page 358) plays gaily with the idea of applying tests 
to the testers—physical, mental, vocational tests to social 
workers, nurses, doctors, policemen, teachers and those 
other assorted “busybodies” who are so ready to prescribe 
sure cures for their fellows. 
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Unknown Soldiers 


By GARDNER JACKSON 


HE army of bonus-seeking veterans now laying 
siege to the Nation’s Capitol fits into no pre- 
cise category formulated by sociologists or 
mass psychologists. The abstractions phrased 
by academic students of the faltering Amer- 
ican system do not encompass the swift-mov- 

ing and vital forces which sent thousands of men in their 
prime of life to dig in like rats along Pennsylvania Avenue 


_and on the Anacostia mud flats bordering the Potomac River, 
_with a defiant yet passive determination which still held when 


1 


this article was written, July 1. 
They are a conglomerate and colorful mass, these men of 


thirty-five to forty-five years old, who have been thrown out 


of jobs and homes by the collapse of the post-war boom. Like 
their more learned brothers, the economists, they are quite 


bewildered. They know neither the cause of the depression nor 


the way out. But they have found something to do immediately. 


They have discovered that the mass technique which they 
learned as recruits or drafted men preparing to fight for the 
American scheme of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 


is serviceable to them in times of peace when that scheme has 


failed them. And they fall back into that technique as easily 
_as if it had been just yesterday that they first stumbled into 
“squads, platoons and companies under the bullying of a tough 


of these bonus marchers on their 
spontaneous trek from all corners 


_top-sergeant. Without second thought they called themselves 
“The Bonus Expeditionary Force.” 


One may not agree intellectually or even sympathize emo- 
tionally with the stated object 


of the country to Washington. 
But one cannot mingle much with 
hem and escape the positive im- 
pression that a large proportion of 
them are moved by more than a 
mere urge to collect a few hun- 
dred dollars apiece. Blindly, if you 
will, they are searching for secur- 
ity, and many of them realize that 
a few hundred dollars will not 
vive them that. 

It is true (as this is written) 


HO are the men of this Bonus 

Expeditionary Force? Are they 
looking for an easy berth, or does it take 
a sturdy sort of American to trek the 
breadth of the continent to petition a 
government that once called him a hero? 
W hat have they been doing since the War? 
How did the depression get them? Are 
they Communists? Who are their leaders? 
What do they think of their country? Is 

the bonus all they want? 
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that nothing in the statements of the army’s leaders has out- 
lined a program for security. They have harped almost solely 
upon the bonus. But in conversations with W. W. Waters, 
thirty-four-year-old ex-canning factory superintendent of 
Portland, Oregon, who led the first contingent here and who 
has three times been elected leader, it was clear, early in the 
siege, that he and his associates thought of their enterprise as 
one destined to be the vanguard of a march of the general 
unemployed to demand of Congress the enactment of a com- 
plete program that would insure jobs and relief for all. The 
bonus was just a strategic device they were using. 

Waters, an ex-Socialist, has an attitude typical of the aver- 
age run of men in the army, though he is superior to the mass 
in training and personality. He was driven to the adventure 
by sheer desperation. He had been out of a job for more than 
a year—which is true of 95 per cent of the bonus marchers. 
His wife and two small children were getting along as best 
they could on relief by friends and the regular agencies. Why 
not try to collect the fifteen hundred dollars still owing him 
on his adjusted service certificate? If he left home there would 
be one less mouth to feed. 

Over and over this story, with slight variations, has been 
repeated to me by members of the army. ‘‘What’s the good 
of going back home, if we haven’t got jobs or money?” they 
ask. ‘“The wife and kids are better off without us. They get 
their relief whether we’re there or not. And they don’t have 
to worry about us hanging around and about feeding us.” 
That note of sharp discomfort 
over being in the home without a 
job is in the tones of many of 
them—a sense of deep uneasiness 
as their wives perform their house- 
keeping and mothering tasks un- 
der distressing circumstances or 
even perhaps work at odd jobs as 
charwomen or waitresses while 
they, the supposed breadwinners, 
are idle. 

No accurate estimate of the 
number of married men among 
the fifteen thousand to twenty 
thousand bonus marchers is pos- 
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“Like their more learned brothers, the economists, they are bewildered; and they 
know neither the cause of the depression nor the way out of it 


sible, but it is safe to place the proportion at 60 per cent. More 
than half of that number, to be conservative in my figures, 
have children. When the camps were fairly well established an 
increasing number of veterans began to arrive with their fami- 
lies. The wailing of ill-nourished youngsters became common. 
Milk was scarce. 


HESE men did not appear to be starving as they hiked or 

rode into Washington in rattletrap old cars and trucks. 
This is contrary to the picture of the men drawn by bonus- 
thumping politicians in Congress and by some newspaper 
correspondents. But consider for a moment the manner in 
which these marchers dug in and organized themselves on the 
Anacostia mud flats without help from anyone. Consider the 
appalling living conditions which they underwent there and 
elsewhere in the city for five weeks before a sign of serious 
sickness appeared among them. This, it seems to me, is fair 
evidence that they were not worn down by starvation. 

That first contingent of veterans from Oregon, and those 
from other states which followed in rapid succession, who 
were lodged across the Potomac by Brig.-Gen. Pelham D. 
Glassford, superintendent of the District police, swept up over 
a hill beyond the Anacostia flats, scavenged the city dump heap 
on top of it and literally, within the space of several days, built 


UNKNOWN SOLDIERS 


their camp out of that refuse plunder. Such 
an accomplishment hardly seems the work of 
men languid from under-nourishment. 

Egg-crates, paper-boxes, rusty bed-springs ; 
fenders, bodies and seats from junked autos; 
pieces of corrugated iron roofing, rusty fence- 
wire, filthy old bed-ticking, chicken-coops, 
moth-eaten blankets, parts of baby carriages— 
these and scores of other articles composing 
the dump-heap of a large city went to make 
the dog hovels under which the veterans 
sought protection. Burdock leaves and long 
grasses from the mud flats, woven into the 
chicken wire, were prized roofing material. 
There the veterans slept, under primitive 
shelters barely high enough to allow their 
bodies to turn, and there many of them still 
sleep, rain or shine, under conditions reminis- 
cent of war. This Anacostia camp is the main 
camp, housing, or perhaps more accurately, 
sheltering ten thousand members of the army. 

Through the good offices of General Glass- 
ford, the only official of either the District of 
Columbia or the federal government willing 
to assume responsibility for the care of the 
veterans, a small amount of lumber was 
secured to build sheds. He also was instru- 
mental in borrowing some tents from a neigh- 
boring National Guard outfit, while other 
tents were set up by the “‘Sallies” and other 
religious organizations. One of the tents had 
a large sign on it proclaiming, “Christian 
Services — morning — afternoon — evening — 
Jesus Saves.” 

The ex-soldiers outside the Anacostia 
camp—those in the vacant buildings and in 
the two camps where barracks and tents were 
ready, fared somewhat better. But even they, 
lacking anything approaching an adequate 
supply of cots, beds or mattresses, have been 
living a decidedly uncomfortable life. Yet 
they all have shown a surprising resilience under it—hardly the 
resilience of starving men. 


HOUGH not actually starving, these men—the 60 per 
cent of them who are not mere floaters or out for a lark— 

are at the end of their ropes. They are close enough to starva- 
tion to know what it means for themselves and their families. 
The depression began to get its talons in them over a year ago. 
The stark realization of what they are up against came gradu- 
ally. They lost their regular jobs as sheet-metal workers, lum- 
berjacks and sewer builders. They were able to piece out for a 
while with odd jobs—jobs mowing lawns, helping in truck gar- 
dens, washing automobiles, digging ditches, doing anything to 
get a few dollars for home. Then these odd jobs got scarcer and 
were no longer to be had. That’s the average story of the army. 
And what do they say to those critics, academic or political 
who accuse them of attacking the democratic process by going 
to Washington in large numbers, with the implied threat of 
direct action always in the background ? This is what they say 
in the first issue of their newspaper, The B. E. F. News, and 
in a thousand ways, full of oaths, individually: 


It is the right of every American citizen to appeal to the Congres: 
of the United States in behalf of something he favors, or to remo 
strate against something of which he disapproves. That right is in. 
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herent in our citizenship, and it is as fundamentally American as the 
Declaration of Independence. The evidence that this right is exer- 
cised every day mounts to the sky. Who is so dumb that he does not 
_know of the lobbies at Washington maintained by the powerful in- 
terests seeking to retard or to advance measures about which they 
are concerned? 


Such lobbies are as numerous 
as the leaves of the forest. Many 
of them are known to the nation. 
The high tariff brigade was dis- 
closed in all its ramifications dur- 
ing the regime of Joe Grundy. ~ 
The Anti-Saloon League, under 
the masterful leadership of 
Wayne B. Wheeler, dominated 
the government and terrified 
both the Congress and the exec- 
utive departments. The Anti- 
Prohibitionists are now having 
their day. The Steel Interests, 
The Railroad Interests, The 
Woolen Interests .. . The Finan- 
cial Interests—all have their lob- 
bies here. 


Does anyone tell them to go 
home? Have you ever heard of 
any smooth fellow who throws 
heavy dinners at the Willard be- 
ing ordered out of town? Not 
so you could notice it. The dis- 
tinction is that the B.E.F. have 
no money to spend on luxurious 
entertainment, and do not under- 
stand the subtle methods of their 
wily competitors. But they are 
sustained by the righteousness of 
their cause. They have come to 
appeal to the Congress of the 
United States. And they are go- 
ing to stick. 

And with what grim humor their point of view is reflected 
in the slogans on their hovels and battered cars. “Hoover 
Diet,” on a placard over two dry crusts and a glass of water 
placed on a stand in front of one shelter. “Contributed by 
Senator Reed of Penn.,” pinned over two dry and bare old 
bones on a box in front of another. 

“Millions for War, not one cent for hungry vets,” on a bat- 
tered old car is repeated in a hundred variations. ‘““Food and 
clothing now. Not a coffin later,” is another common one. 
Others of the dozens are: ‘“‘Did the U. S. ever have ragged 
soldiers? Not until today’; “Help us to get the wrinkles out 
of our bellies” ; “God loves a cheerful giver. So does a hungry 


” 


yet. 


Commanders: Left to right: Elmer Jensen, 


Salt Lake City; W 


A. F. Taylor, Portland, Ore. Waters, ex-factory superintendent, has been leader three times 


“These men of 35 to 45 years old, who were thrown out of jobs 
and homes by the collapse of the post-war boom” 
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One veteran with gruesome cynicism, made three graves in 
front of his hut, decorated them with white stones and fash- 
ioned realistic heads from vegetables and wood as headstones 
for each. They simulated the graves of Mellon, Dawes and 
Hoover and bore such inscrip- 
tions as “Mellon In Hell.” 

Humor of a lighter mood— 
and typical of the esprit de 
corps which animated the 
army during its early weeks 
in Washington—was provided 
by the veteran who rescued a 
broken-down baby carriage 
from the dump-heap, hoisted 
it to the platform in the cen- 
ter of Anacostia camp, had 
the bugler blow assembly, and 
when the crowd gathered, 
shouted, “Anybody who wants 
to go home—here’s transporta- 
tion! Here’s transportation 
for any baby in the crowd!” 

The men argue among 
themselves a great deal, so 
much that it is surprising there 
have been so few physical en- 
counters. hey shoot craps 
for what little stakes they 
have and bandy rumors as 
they used to in the War. But 
they do not sing—not even on 
their formal demonstration 
marches up Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Short rations discourage singing. 


PARADOX of the bonus army is the virulence of their 

curses at both the bankers and the Communists. They 
treat the latter roughly whenever they can lay hands on them. 
They have to be content with using words to lambast the for- 
mer. These veterans denounce Hoover, insist it is the right of 
every citizen to have a job and that the government should 
take over the industries of the country to make that possible 
and then, in the next breath, they swear vengeance on “‘the 
reds who come in here trying to stir up trouble with their 
Marxism, Leninism and Bolshevism.” 

Mike Thomas, unemployed structural steel worker from 
Camden, New Jersey, who 
did an extraordinarily com- 
petent job organizing the 
Anacostia camp, epitomizes 
this paradox. Mike is a 
renegade A. F. of L. man 
who rebelled against the 
racketeers in that organiza- 
tion. Yet, as commander of 
the camp, he was as active 
as anyone in running down 
reds. And all the while he 
admitted on the side that 
they had a lot of good 
ideas. 

Red-baiting in the camps 
may or may not have been 
stirred up by agents provo- 


. W. Waters, George Kleinbody, 
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According to who counts them, 14,000 to 17,00 


O men like these are camped at Washington waiting for something to be done 
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for them. Boxes of books come in with the other supplies. What they miss now is the “Y’—and Elsie Janis 


cateur of the government but it was obviously whipped up by 
the press. Every veteran for a time was spying on every other. 
It is apparent that these men still have a hangover from their 
red-baiting jag of war- and immediate post-war days. It is 
further evident that they have not recovered from the con- 
current jag of 100% patriotism. They wave the flag, keep 
their decorations shined and boast of the blood they lost in 
defense of their country. Yet I pass on what one gentle, intel- 
ligent, little acetylene welder from up-state New York (with 
a wife whose teeth sorely need attention and a small daughter 
who is guyed at school because of her ragged clothes) said to 
me: “They kick about the reds all the time, but that’s what 
they’re making out of us and don’t realize it. There’s no tell- 
ing what will happen.” 


OMMENT has been general on the excellent discipline 
evidenced by the polyglot army in which Negroes and 
whites mingle without restriction and in which the relatively 
few white-collar workers—the lawyers, doctors, newspaper 
men and office men—are taking the scanty pot-luck with coal 
miners, truck drivers and plumbers. The men up to the time 
these words are set down have, indeed, practised the first large 
scale attempt to mimic Mahatma Gandhi’s passive resistance 
(I might be thrown out as a red if I told them that in person). 
Gathered in large numbers around the Capitol the night the 
Senate voted down the bonus bill, they were in an uncertain 
mood when they heard the news. There was great tension and 
considerable growling. A brief word from young Waters on 


the Capitol steps sent them home. Nor did their resentment 
flare into active demonstration when the police raised the 
drawbridge over the Potomac to keep back a large body of 
them headed for the Capitol. 

Among the factors contributing to this passivity, three seem 
to me prominent. First is the understanding and intelligent 
handling of their problems by General Glassford and the 
police under his direction. Second is the habit of routine and 
acquiescence established in them by their service in the War— 
a habit which is not easily lost once it is firmly implanted. 
Third is realization by the veterans that, although they have 
far from universal support for their bonus demand, they have 
strong sympathy of large sections of public opinion for their 
general predicament. They have the hunch that violence of any 
kind might alienate that support. 

Two exceptions should be noted to the application of an 
accolade of passive resistance (if it be one) to the bonus army. 
They commandeered trains whenever possible en route to 
Washington and a certain group of them led by John Pace 
and his Detroit veterans have commandeered vacant buildings 
in back of the Department of Agriculture. Pace and his men 
are members of the Workers Ex-Servicemen’s League, though 
they insist they are not Communists. Pace, a sewer contractor, 
seems to be an able and fearless leader of his contingent. He 
is bitterly opposed to what he labels “the vest-pocket dictator- 
ship” of Commander Waters and insists that the army should 
be directed by “rank and file” leadership. , 
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HE truth seems to be that the forces which led these 

thousands of men to lay siege on Washington are strong 
forces which require more than intellectual leadership. They 
have not had leadership yet. Father Cox of Pittsburgh has 
given the men a tirade against the bankers and told them to 
stick fast. The radio priest, Father Coughlin, has loaned them 
five thousand dollars, inveighed against the Communists and 
likewise told them to stick fast. William Randolph Hearst, 
financing the headquarters of the army, has put some of his 
high-power writers on the expedition and tried to exploit 
it for his own purposes. 


But there has been no genuine leadership. That is one of 
the tragedies of this army, this microcosm of American life 
under conditions of a deep depression. Which way are the 
forces to turn? 7 


Young Waters, assuming the role of “hard-boiled dictator” 
following his re-election after twice resigning due to internal 
dissension, has ordered his army to drill an hour each day. 
“Twenty thousand men doing squads right in the shadow 
of the Capitol are not to be sneezed at!” he declares. If his 
men respond and are not disintegrated by the threatened 
spread of epidemic dysentery, what is to be done about that? 
Starve them into disbanding? It won’t work. Fascism? Social- 
ism? Communism? What? The forces that gathered this 
bonus army from every state in the union are on the move. 
They seem to be swift. Who will direct them? And which 


way? 


A month after the army had descended upon Washington I 


, 


was stopped at Cotuit, Massachusetts, in the center of Cape 
Cod, by as Yankee a cranberry farmer as ever spoke with a 
nasal twang. ‘“You’ve just come from Washington?” he asked. 
“Have you seen the bonus army and talked with any of the 
boys? Are they going to get anywhere?” 

An eagerness born of months of miserable insecurity was 
in his words. A war veteran himself, he told me what the 
depression had done to him and his family. He was pinning 
anxious faith on his ex-buddies gathered in Washington. “I’d 
be down there myself with them now,” he exclaimed, “if I 
didn’t have to stay here to get what little I can on my crops. 
But-I tell you this—if next winter is as bad as last I’m not 
going to take it lying down. I don’t know just what I'll do, 
but I’ll do. something. And there are a lot of others down here 
that feel the same way.” 

“The bonus army, justifiably or not, has, indeed, become the 
symbol of hopeful action for-hundreds of thousands of men 
throughout the country who, like the Cape Cod Yankee, are 
so much on the ragged edge that they will not take another 
winter like the last one “lying down.” It is, in short, the first 
significant manifestation of desperate unrest in this country 
after three years of the depression. 

All efforts to disperse it at this time seem to fail, including 
the Congressional appropriation of $100,000 for transporta- 
tion and subsistence for the men en route to their homes. With 
Waters and his advisers conceiving themselves more and more 
as American Hitlers, it begs louder than ever for intelligent 
and aggressive leadership. Will our American scene provide 
that leadership? 


Confusion Less Confounded 


A Rabbi Takes Up the Challenge of a Psychiatrist 
By MORRIS S. LAZARON 


HE article by Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, 

Out From Confusion, in the June Survey 

Graphic is a magnificent protest against the 

sham, self-delusion and hypocrisy of contem- 

porary life. His protest is brave, sound and 

salutary. His evident sincerity made the read- 
ing of it a moving experience. 

Because I agree so heartily with Dr. Williams’ indictment 
and share his indignation at the cruel wrongs that create 
human misery I am loath to take issue with him. Yet he has 
made such summary disposition of matters I deem vital that 
I cannot keep silent. Certainly if “doctors disagree’ in the 
diagnosis of physical ailments—their own field—I, a mere 
rabbi, may offer to a learned psychiatrist something of diag- 
nosis and remedy for the social malaise which lies as much 
in my field as in his. 


HE article begins on the current note of disillusionment. 
We thought “we were building a better society on the basis 
of justice, duty, generosity, charity derived from brotherly 
love.”. But we were only making a “beginning.” Every social 
advance was microscopic and came at the cost of terrific effort. 
We have had a continual struggle to promote the social good 
because devotion to the common weal is only a lip-loyalty; 
because man is an aggressive animal; because though he at- 
tempts to conceal his aggressiveness beneath an assumption 
of kindliness he succeeds only in rationalizing his innate sel- 
fishness, he does not sublimate it. This dichotomy between 
what man really is and what he professes to be produces a 
sense of guilt which expresses itself in compensatory hyp- 
ocrisy, cruelty, anti-social and repressive laws and institutions. 
Dr. Williams declares it is stupid and futile to go to religion. 
The “preacher” is the “professional tragedy of this genera- 
tion.” He finds himself torn at every step by the interests of 
his own inner convictions, his personal needs and the limita- 
cions the social order forces upon him. The social worker is 
in danger of becoming equally futile because he too depends 
for his livelihood on the very groups which create the prob- 
lems he is challenged to solve. We cannot find any solution 
to the problem outside man. God can’t help. Man must find 
within himself the power to curb his aggressiveness and direct 
it into social channels. This contemplates the acceptance of a 
new set of principles to govern industry and human relations. 
And this means open confession that we are not really moved 
by considerations of justice and humanity; it means we accept 
the fact that we are naturally aggressive and selfish. Then 
having made peace with ourselves by this confession and having 
thus removed the sense of guilt, we can begin the task of social 
reconstruction with much greater chance of success. 


R. WILLIAMS resents the slowness of social progress. 

But when one counts the aeons of time it took to make 

the earth, to develop the animal, to evolve man, why should 
it be disillusioning to realize that it takes time to civilize and 
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socialize man? In the natural order progress is measured by 
centuries of centuries. Why should the cultivation of man’s 
spirit take less time? 

I might say to Dr. Williams that it seems passing strange 
too that it takes so long to cure some forms of mental func- 
tional deviation. As a psychiatrist he might reply that the 
malady is the result of long accumulation of numerous fac- 
tors; the disturbance is but the final result. But if it takes so 
long to re-integrate and stabilize an individual, why is it so 
strange that it takes time to bring to fulfillment all the latent 
nobilities of millions of human beings in the complex rela- 
tions of the social, political and economic order? 


R. WILLIAMS is on much sounder ground when he 
asks why so much effort is required to achieve an obvious 
social benefit. He answers: because the men and women who 
support the welfare agencies are torn between two interests— 
their loyalty to the organization and their own personal in- 
terest in the preservation of the present social order, with the 
latter really dominant. I put the issue more sharply. The social 
worker is confronted with problems which have been created 
by the very men who support his work. The system which 
makes possible generous gifts creates the poverty which the 
worker is called upon to alleviate. There is no permanent social 
usefulness in caring for two hundred and fifty families this 
year when next year another hundred will be added to the 
list. The problems are created by defects in the system. The 
duty of our generation is to reconstruct the system. [See The 
Obligation to Bear Witness, by Morris S$. Lazaron, Survey 
Midmonthly, January 1932. ] 

Trapped in this dilemma, what is the way out? According 
to Dr. Williams God can’t help. Religion is bankrupt; its 
leaders pathetic failures. Social work and workers are in 
danger of an equally tragic debacle. 

It would seem that the only logical thing to do would be 
for us all to resign forthwith as social workers and ministers 
and join the social revolutionaries. But Dr. Williams proposes 
nothing so radical as this. He proposes simply that we recog- 
nize the devil in man and adjust our ideals and principles 
accordingly. 

But is this idea of his anything so startling or new? Hasn't 
western civilization always reckoned with the devil in man? 
For all his denial.of religion, is the author not raising the — 
ghost of the old evangelical superstitions? I am reminded of a 
familiar quatrain: 


You ask me for something original 
I hardly know where to begin 

For I possess nothing original 
Excepting original sin. 


But Dr. Williams reverts not only to theological patterns 
—mirabile dictu—he actually ascends the pulpit and cries out 
with the preachers of all time. (This naive, unconscious rever- 
sion is delightful, especially coming from. a psychiatrist.) 


We need to confess our sins—our sins of aggression against each 
} other. We need to search ourselves and to discover what is true of 
| ourselves. We do not love each other. We must admit this. Until we 
_ do admit it there is no hope for us. When frankly we do admit it 
_ we shall at least be ready to make a beginning. 

’ 


Here Dr. Williams, who criticized the “beginnings” of 
social endeavor, pleads for a beginning of his own sort. But 
is there really any difference between the beginnings of child- 
clinic work in New York or elsewhere and the beginnings of 
a mass recognition that we are all aggressive creatures? Per- 
haps these very beginnings, child clinics here and there, little 
oases established after years of arduous labor, result from the 
_ silent, persistent influences of those principles of religion, of 
_ justice and brotherhood which Dr. Williams minimizes. 


4 -OWEVER we should meet the author on his own 


ground. 


‘ In these difficult times we are told that we should go to temple; 
that we should get in touch with God. We do not need the temple. 
We do not need to get in touch with God. We need to get in touch 
with each other. 

This is perfectly plain speaking. Personally I welcome it. 

It represents the point of view of many people. It is stupid 

for religionists to throw up their hands in horror and utter 

“blasphemy!” Although religion is to me the profoundest 

experience and the ultimate explanation of reality to which 

man can attain at present, I am willing to concede that this is 
but one interpretation of the universe. Other interpretations 
are held to be true by other people. For me religion represents 
truth. My desire here is to point out why I believe religion 
cannot be ignored in any attempt to solve the problems of 
_ social maladjustment. 


I admit the tragic position in which religion finds itself 
today. Oftentimes the very men who support church and 
synagogue are those responsible for the problems that plague 
us. As I have pointed out from my own pulpit and elsewhere, 

_ one of the searching questions that church and synagogue must 
face today is this: are they brave enough to risk the support 
_ of rich contributors by challenging the soundness of the entire 
_ system which enriches them? I maintain that when the record 
_ of these terrible years is put down, foremost among the names 
of those who have preached and practiced this doctrine week 
in, week out will be enlightened men and women in the pews 
and fearless clergy, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish. This is 
all perfectly obvious. But it is just as well to state it for 
_ the benefit of those who indulge in wholesale condemnation 
; of religion. 


But Dr. Williams’ point is not whether individual ministers, 
priests and rabbis have done this; it is rather whether God and 
church and synagogue are needed. He saysNo. I say Yes. I 
say Yes because the dynamic which these men.have found, the 
inspiration of the ancient Hebrew prophets for social justice 
in the name of the living God, is still the most powerful in- 
centive to stir the will and move the hearts of the masses 
of men. 


T \8. WILLIAMS declares that all we need do is to recog- 
nize that we do not love one another. Then we shall 
take the first step out from confusion. I hold that we already 
recognize this. I suggest further that the mere recognition 
‘ not offer sufficient stimulus even for a beginning. The 
ajority of men need a greater dynamic than knowledge. I 
elieve.we.can:find.that dynamic best in the very churches 
ind synagogues to which Dr. Williams declares that: we need 
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not go. Or rather to which he says we should not go. 

Churches and synagogues represent not themselves but 
the eternal spirit of justice and human kindness. Many of 
them are not worthy of the things they symbolize; many seem 
to care more about the preservation of the institution, its cus- 
toms and traditions, its credos and theologies, than they do 
about a juster economy. But at their best they offer stimulus 


to social responsibility which no amount of knowledge can 
offer. 


1p: WILLIAMS approaches the social problem from the 
point of view of the psychiatrist. Certain mental mala- 
dies are caused by the non-recognition of potent factors that 
lie beneath the surface of our consciousness. Through the 
probing of the psychiatrist these influences, ideas, fears and 
prejudices are brought to the surface; we recognize how they 
dominate our conduct. Having revealed them, we are able to 
release ourselves from them. We substitute something more 
normal and healing. The method is good in dealing with an 
individual patient. Whether it will work as a solution of the 
social problems of our time is questionable. It is excellent to 
call contemporary society before the bar and indict it of 
hypocrisy. Society may repent and “hit the sawdust trail.” 
But I doubt it. To tell a man he is “aggressive” will not cause 
him to stop being aggressive. He needs another stimulus. I 
can hear some of the men on our church and charity boards 
say: “All right, Dr. Williams, I’m aggressive. I know it. But 
what about it?” To tell society it is hypocritical and self- 
seeking will not cause society to stop being so. Another, a more 
vital challenge is necessary. 

I’m afraid Dr. Williams attributes a greater measure of 
developed social conscience than we really have. It is not the 
feeling of guilt or the lack of it that inhibits social advance. 
I would respectfully suggest that Dr. Williams has gotten 
tied up with the terminology, the ideology and the patterns 
of thinking of the psychiatrist. It is a perfectly understand- 
able mistake. Just as of course he will say of me: “Well, 
Rabbi, in your plea for religion you are reverting to the 
patter and patterns of your kind.” I’ll admit this. But only 
in part. It is one thing to say to a man: You’ve been acting 
as though you were prompted by the highest of motives 
whereas in truth you are really a selfish, aggressive and un- 
pleasant fellow. Consequently you are suffering from a feeling 
of guilt. Recognize the common clay you are and act on it 
and not only you but everyone else will be happier. That is 
what Dr. Williams would say. At least so I understand him. 
But how in the world this will make for a better social order 
Dr. Williams does not make clear. 

On the other hand, say to a man or to society: We are 
all human beings. We have not only bad tendencies but good 
tendencies. We are capable not only of selfishness and greed 
but of good-will and love. We were created that way. We are 
all of us caught up in this mysterious experience called life. 
We are parts of a process which, while at times it seems ob- 
jective, cruel, ruthless, is at other times intimate, personal, 
kindly. For every catastrophe I can point to a blessing. The 
thunderstorm that wrought havoc to crop and_ habitation 
cleanses the air, waters the ground and evokes the ministra- 
tions of healing and helpfulness for the stricken and forlorn. 
For every disease the frantic effort to discover cause and cure. 
For every famine the outstretched hands to feed the hungry. 
And in your personal life you have known heartache and 
frustration and despair; but you have knowm also work and 
struggle and. achievement, the tenderness ‘of. friendship and 
love, the joy of fulfillment... You do not. comprehend it all 
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but faint intimations come to you, whispers that tell you it 

“all a part of one stupendous whole”; that you, one single 
being, are worthy in the scheme of things. Some intelligence 
is attempting a glorious adventure with nature and humanity 
as materials. You are necessary not only to an adequate ex- 
planation of the story of life but necessary also to its happy 
conclusion. 

Will you work with that mind and will and love we call 
God? He expects it of you. Will you yield to the promptings 
of the true, the beautiful and the good within you and so in 
your own life further this mystic process of evolving glory in 
which we all have a share? 

It seems to me that. this second approach, this religious 
approach obviously offers the stronger and more dynamic stim- 
ulus to the will. 


‘UT Dr. Williams appears to change the basis of his argu- 

ment when he declares: “Aggression acknowledged, we 

are face to face with the problem of dealing with it.” And the 

method he suggests is: “We must put down aggression as it 
exists today.” 

This apparently reverses his position. First he took the 
ground that to acknowledge aggression and bring it to light 
would be sufficient. Now he declares that it must be turned 
to social account by putting it down; we must not be afraid 
“to use force where necessary” to put down aggression when 
that force would be for the common interest. But what does 
he mean by force? He has decried force from “without.” He 
says: ““Man’s fear drives him to seek security where he will 
never find it—outside himself in defensive-offensive group 
alliances with laws, rules, regulations and eventually armies 
and to sanctify in the name of group law and order the very 
things he has been fleeing from. . . . Our bondage is to our- 
selves . . . an individual’s freedom comes first from within, 
secondly from without... .” But I ask, what is the force 
from within that must be roused to action and brought to 
dominate man’s life? 

Dr. Williams would say man’s better nature. But I reply, 
why should one yield to one’s better nature? What indeed is 
one’s better nature? What are the values of the “force within” 
to which one must yield and what validates those values? Dr. 
Williams does not explain. 

That “force within” which Dr. Williams apparently 
ignores or discounts in the first part of his paper but to which 
he appeals in the end, is that mysterious plus which defies the 
microscope. That is the force which explains Dr. Williams’ 
own prophetic insight, which uses him as its efficient instru- 
ment. 

It is the spirit of man. Also it is man’s instinctive acknowl- 
edgment of what is right, his capacity for friendship and 
consciousness of brotherhood. There are constructive forces 
just as potent in the creation of a better social order as these 
destructive forces to which Dr. Williams refers. Any analysis 
of the principles that must motivate social betterment which 
ignores them, ignores at least the half of reality. And this 
half is the sphere of religion. Dr. Williams forgets that that 
force within has been built up laboriously through the cen- 
turies, through the discipline of experience, the ministrations 
of religion which always have held up to man a picture of 
what he might be if he would. He forgets that even beyond 
all this centuries’-old training in religion, there is the instinc- 
tive impulse of man to relate himself to the universe; that 
man came to feel that life is worth while, goodness is real, 
sacrifice is necessary, all things have meaning because he re- 
lated himself to the eternal spirit. It was just this conscious 
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relation to God that validated all his experiences. That was 
the dynamic that moved man. 


HEN I say God I do not mean an old man with a 

flowing beard riding on a cloud; I do not mean the © 
Setebos of Caliban. I mean that mind and might, that will 
and love, that beauty and glory we sense in the world round 
about us and to which in our best moments we feel related in 
an intimate and personal way. 

I try to do the decent, generous, social thing because when 
I do some change takes place within me. I feel enlargement 
and exaltation. But I want to do it most of all because my 
horizons are widened, because I am conscious then of a friend- 
liness in the universe, of an intimacy with seas and stars as 
well as with my fellow-men; because my life somehow seems 
caught up in the larger process of which I feel myself a worthy 
and necessary part; because my spirit for the moment seems 
to share in the cosmic process; because, in short, I then joy- 
ously recognize my kinship with God and my responsibility 
to myself and my fellow-men. 

Of course I admit these things are not matters of scientific 
truth. There is no proof of God save that which rises out of 
the inmost being of a man. I know that not to all is given 
that poignant sense of his presence. I know too that religious 
institutions that have spoken in his name have in reality all 
too often crucified his spirit. 

It is out of such sentiments however, of which the insti- 
tutions of religion are custodians, that the great social dynamic 
is born in the masses of men. Without this dynamic to restrain 
and humanize it, the social evolution becomes the social revo- 
lution; blood flows, pride of conviction runs riot in the past 
in the baneful institutions of Inquisition, pyre and pogrom, 
and in the present in the crucifixion of freedom in Russia. 
Without this dynamic we build on sand for there are no 
values and nothing to underwrite them if there were. With 
it we can build enduringly! Man becomes integrated in his 
universe. He will not feel that he struggles alone. He will not 
close his eyes to the evil in himself but he will seek to subdue 
it; he will not ignore it, he will sublimate it because he believes 
in a power within and without himself that makes for right- 
eousness. 


E have tried law and it has failed. We have tried force 

and it has failed. Let us now try religion in this largest 
sense. We have had churches and synagogues and cathedrals; 
we have had preachers and rabbis and priests—we ve had pre- 
cious little religion. But in the religious spirit of man is the force 
that can be tapped to the everlasting blessing of society. Not 
through fear of hell and damnation, nor the arrogant assump- 
tion of inviolable authority, not creeds and theologies and 
ceremonies, but through the frank acceptance of the fact that 
within us are areas of spiritual power we have not touched, 
related to that source of inexhaustible power outside us which 
is God. Man needs to bring this overwhelming force to dom- 
inance in his life. Religion is the key which releases it. Once 
released it will go down into the depths of his being; it will 
gird him for usefulness. 

We are not only “a product of our civilization,” as Dr. 
Williams declares. We are the builders of the civilization that — 
is to be. We can diagnose the diseases of society quite readily. 
Let us not make the fatal mistake of ignoring the most potent 
factor in the healing of the patient—the religious spirit of 
man. If we learn to use it properly, this generation will han 
down a better world to its children and help to take confusion 
less confounded, - ' é 
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asking an ardent young expert, “What 


ond-hand typewriter was added unto her. 


~The Lady from Westchester 


By HAZEL CANNING 


HE story is told in Westchester County, New 
York, that some twenty years ago a distin- 
guished citizen shook his head at something he 
had read in the evening paper. It was a shock- 
ing news report about a youngster who, at 
seventeen, had confessed to a crime for which 
society would doubtless demand his life. 

The gentleman reflected. “What was the measure of this 
boy’s responsibility?” He reviewed the facts. The boy had 
been born out of wedlock. He had endured hunger and cold, 
shabbiness and the ridicule of his schoolmates. He had attained 
his first decent suit, his first pleasures, his first adequate meals 
by stealing them. His ultimate crime seemed to be the direct 
result of poverty and neglect. 

“How is it possible,” asked the gentleman, ‘‘that in our rich 
and enlightened community such things can be? I am greatly 
concerned.” 

His wife answered him. ‘Well, my dear,” she said, “since 
you feel this so keenly, why don’t you do 
something about it?” 

That gentleman was V. Everit Macy, 
the man who established in Westchester 
County a department of public welfare 
which has been widely recognized as scien- 
tific in spirit, economical in administra- 
tion, neighborly and social in its practical 
working out. 

This particular tale of public welfare 
in Westchester began when Mr. Macy, 
immediately after his election, called upon 
H. Ida Curry, director of children’s 
agents, at the New York State Charities 
Aid Association. “‘Will you please help me 
to the services of the best children’s agent 
available?” he requested. 

“The best children’s agent available,” 
it was agreed, was a young woman named 
Ruth Taylor, then some five years out of 
Vassar College. Something of her history 
Mr. Macy heard—how she had begun as 
children’s agent in Rockland County, 
New York, the only social worker in that 
territory. Those were pioneer days when 
one doubting mother has been quoted as 


can you tell me about children? My dear, 
I’ve buried seven.” 

In those days a shabby parlor served 
as office for the present commissioner of 
Westchester. In time the dignity of a sec- 


Westchester today Miss Taylor’s 
nts drive about in modern Fords. In 
se days the rolling hills of Haverstraw 

2 tramped by a long-limbed young 
son who did five to ten miles daily and 


COMMISSIONER TAYLOR 


Ruth Taylor is the political heir of V. 
Everit Macy, who turned the ancient office 
of superintendent of the poor into a mod- 
ern, high-geared department of public 
welfare in a county of a half million popu- 
lation. She is the landlord of eight hundred 
acres, the administrator of a budget of two 
and a half millions, the commander of a 
crew of eight hundred besides many volun- 
teers, the skipper of the county home, peni- 
tentiary, several hospitals, old-age relief, 
child welfare. On the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November she will go 
before her fellow-citizens of Westchester 
and ask to be re-elected to an office in 
which she has made good 
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carried her message—so her friends have since explained— 
“with something of the sincerity of Joan of Arc, and friendli- 
ness and common sense besides.”’ Promoted after fifteen months 
to be Miss Curry’s assistant, she was sent into the field to 
organize districts ; to “sell’’ work with children to small-town 
merchants, village politicians, in terms that they would 
understand. 

Now what were the terms, what the approach, which those 
first field workers found most effective? “The bomb-proof 
approach,” they agree, “‘is the argument of dollars and cents.” 
Early they learned to wait for the propitious moment and then 
to ask with gentle persuasion, “But can you afford to omit 
this work with your children when it will make possible such 
a saving in money later on?” 

Something of this same reasoning has since been applied in 
Westchester to preventive work when taxpayers and their 
public servants have agreed that in these difficult days most 
rigid economy must be enforced, yet there must be no false 
economies in the care of young citizens nor 
any lowering of standards. With argu- 
ment nearly similar did Bernard Shaw 
once appeal for a system of public health 
when he showed how the distemper of the 
East End spreads its death eventually 
among the nurseries of Mayfair—the old 
argument for keeping your brother well 
to save yourself. So in those days the 
young workers persuaded, while village 
politicians pulled at nubbly beards, con- 
ceding that there was sense to the words 
these women spoke. 


ROM such a background did Mr. 

Macy choose his director of child 
welfare. But before this, the “superin- 
tendent of the poor” had found a situation 
none too happy. The sick in the hospital 
had cooked for the sicker to their mutual 
disadvantage. There had been petty graft- 
ing. And as to children, the enormously 
rich county seemed to be in the wholesale 
job of separating them from their fami- 
lies. About two hundred different officials, 
boards and courts had power to commit 
children to institutions. Moreover, once 
a child reached an institution, he seldom 
left unless he “acted up.’”’ So complicated 
was the system that it is said Miss Taylor 
found one husband and wife, prepared to 
give their children a good home and want- 
ing them restored, who were quite inade- 
quate to cope with the problem of getting 
them. That was the reason those children 
stayed in till Mr. Macy took charge of 
things in Westchester. Those who tell 
the story of that first year explain how 
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Miss Taylor divided the county into four areas and assigned 
a worker to each. When twelve months were gone, five women 
worked on her staff and many children had been returned to 
their families, thus releasing public funds. And seventeen 
thousand dollars less had been required to do this scientific 
work than had been called for the year before. In addressing 
the supervisors Mr. Macy spoke a sentence which has since 
become a slogan for public welfare work in Westchester: 
“Economy and humanity go hand in hand.” 


UT what fights did these pioneers win or lose as they 
struggled with graft and inefficiency, with apathy and 
ignorance? Put this question to the increasing army of citi- 
zens in Westchester who have made public-welfare problems 
their own business since Mr. Macy first called them in to 
help, and almost every one of these will tell you: “Our 
commissioners and their assistants have never had much faith 
in what is won by fighting. They have always preferred to go 
slowly, asking citizens and taxpayers how they wanted their 
money spent, what new things they wished done, or deferred.” 
Yet these spokesmen for “the welfare” go on to explain that 
very often a situation has arisen which among people less de- 
voted or less able might have developed into painful differ- 
ences of opinion. One of these came that first year when Mr. 
Macy found that while he could spend up to two dollars a 
day to support a child in an institution, he could not legally 
spend a cent to support it at home with its mother. About such 
situations Commissioner Taylor wrote some years ago: “If a 
thing really ought to be done, I believe some legal measure 
for doing it can be devised.” 

This feeling Mr. Macy undoubtedly shared. At any rate, 
he resurrected an old provision of the state poor law which 
forbade the supervisors to care for children in the almshouse. 
Clad in this rather vulnerable armor, he persuaded the super- 
visors to interpret the law to permit him to board children 
with their mothers, when these were good and capable women. 
Thus it happened that at the end of the first year fourteen 
Westchester mothers were receiving allowances which enabled 
them to keep their families together. This happened a good 
year before New York State passed its Widows’ Pension Act. 

Another occasion when this growing department might have 
“come to words” at least, occurred when Mr. -Macy pre- 
sented his budget to the board of supervisors and they found 
it rather large. One Westchester citizen, a member of the 
board of supervisors, has told the story: 


I think in those days some of us occasionally felt that the new 
welfare was costing rather a figure. But almost always Mr. Macy 
won us in the end. I think this was because we had faith in him. 
Perhaps, even, some of us felt it might be possible that he saw clearly 
things to which our eyes were blind as yet. But the way he put it up 
to us had much to do with our sympathetic relations. On one occa- 
sion, I remember, he talked to us something like this: 

“You may cut the budget, if you so decide. Of course, I trust you 
will not find it necessary. But if you do, may I say this first? I am 


with you, to the last ditch. I will do the very best I can on curtailed 
funds.” 


It is, again, well known that all public appointments in the 
welfare department of Westchester are non-political. Ask how 
this came to pass, and you will shortly hear it was brought 
about through public understanding and approval. Yet this, 
again, the many citizens who have “gone along” with “the 
welfare” explain as the result of what they call “the West- 
chester psychology.” From the Mount Kisco millionaire, living 
entrenched upon his landed acres, to the small citizen of the 
City of Yonkers, these people who live in the county north of 
New York City “have pride in their place.” They believe that 
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its parks, its playgrounds, its County Center and its welfare 
are all far superior to what any other community possesses 
in any other state. From this intensely local feeling has grown 
up a saying which is repeated by many people, “Nothing is 
too good for our Westchester.” 

“And so,” more than one citizen explained to this writer, 
“the principle of non-political appointments was really half- 
rooted in the consciousness of the people before it found ex- 
pression in the policy of our officials at Eastview. We want 
the best there is. We know that many of our citizens who 
might qualify, prefer to work outside of the county. Again 
we know that when our own children are sick, we call in the 
best doctor available. We never ask what are his politics. The 
best man or woman—he is the one we wish hired for the job.” 

Mr. Macy began by calling in the lay citizen to help. “This 
is your job,” he said, “how do you want it done?” Next, with 
the help of Mrs. Macy and other socially minded men and 
women, he formed committees. The Children’s Association 
soon took shape. Its object was to “tell the public,” to raise — 
private funds for scholarships and special purposes for which 
public funds could not be expended. Then do not forget the 
many volunteers who so wholeheartedly give their services in 
every department. Much of the credit for the guidance of these 
volunteers is due Gladys Fisher, director of the department 
of child welfare and of the division of old-age relief as well. 

Volunteers have made possible the purchase of a large 
part of the original radio equipment for the hospital. These 
aids raised seven thousand dollars for this radio. Again, any 
visitor to Sunshine Cottage, the preventorium for children, 
must at once be impressed with the beauty of its fittings, its 
pictures, its color schemes. Yet part of these fittings was also — 
privately bestowed, as have been the salaries to pay special 
social workers. At Christmas the ““D C W”’ children are gen- 
erously remembered by Santa Claus—but the Children’s Asso- 
ciation plays Santa. At Easter and Christmas, parties and 
gifts gladden the old people in their homes and in the county 
home as well; nor are the patients in the hospital forgotten— 
but these are all the works of generous volunteers. More im- 
portant than their good works, perhaps, is the good gospel 
spread about the county as these volunteers explain the faith 
that is in them. 


INCE in these difficult days the burden of relief has been 

thrown increasingly upon the public department, many 
have felt that eventually the public agency may entirely dis- 
place the private. Discussion at times has been heated. Here 
and there a private outfit has turned up a scornful nose. Cer- 
tain graceless public agencies have also stuck out a defiant 
tongue. Upon this question the present commissioner of wel- 
fare expressed herself in 1922 when she wrote an opinion 
which seems pertinent today: 


Official agencies have certain special advantages. On occasion they — 
may invoke the law. Their funds are fairly assured. Yet they have 
personal difficulties and legal restrictions which sometimes are cause 
for concern. They must, also, struggle with whatever comes to them. 
The private, again, have greater flexibility. But the difficulty of rais- 
ing funds and the amount of work to be done make it unreasonable 
to suppose that the private will ever crowd the public out. It will 
require the best possible team play to rout the enemy, but the goal— 
human life and happiness—is worth the effort. The ability to lead 
in any field is proved in action. The person or agency best fitted 
to lead generally does lead, in the long run. (" 


The questing reporter traveling about Westchester encoun: 
ters much satisfaction that “the Westchester experiment” ha: 
grown so lustily. Its aims, to be sure, are variously interpreted 
according to the position and outlook of the citizen who speak 
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“A man for the most part works best at what he likes to do,” says Warden Brown of the county penitentiary. In garage, 
tailor-shop and fields, these wards of Westchester have found regenerative occupation and earned most of their keep 


“To do swell by the kids,’”’ was the way a policeman’s wife 
expressed it, with belief and loyalty. 

“To interpret our social conscience,” defined a college 
graduate, member of the Rye Committee. 

“To have a heart and keep down the taxes,” explained a 
Tuckahoe taxpayer who hangs paper by day and reads his 
local journal by night. Questioned further, this worthy ex- 
plained that he was referring to an address made recently by 
Commissioner Taylor before the Scarsdale League of Women 
Voters. On that occasion she pointed out: 


There never was a time more critical than this in the life of public 
welfare. We who are spending public monies must strike a nice 
balance between the needs of those in distress and the requirements 
of the taxpayers for economy in the disbursement of funds. 


Reading on, the small taxpayer met some news unusual as 
welcome. One institution in the department, he learned, is 
almost self-supporting. Of the $183,464 required to run the 
penitentiary last year, $179,894.28 was contributed by the 
farm- and dairy-products produced, the board-money of pris- 
oners from other counties, and the services rendered by tailor 

shop and automobile-repair department. At this point the 
householder came upon some statistics which opened his eyes 
_ very wide. For his evening paper reported: “It costs less than 


eight cents a meal to feed inmates of the old people’s home; it 
costs less than nine cents for penitentiary inmates; ten cents 
are required for the hospital staff, and thirteen and seven- 
tenths cents for hospital patients.” 

“And,” finished the paper-hanger, as he reached for his 
brush, “I read the prices of those meals to my wife and she 
said, ‘Land sakes, they must market by the large.’ ” 

In fact, “they” do market “by the large,” as the gentleman 
would have found out had a copy of the latest report been 
handy. For there he would have read that Steward Vincent 
Costello has reduced the cost of goods purchased last year by 
fifty thousand dollars, though hospital, home and prison popu- 
lation have increased. But so economically has he managed 
that it costs only five and five-tenths cents to buy, store and 
deliver each dollar’s worth of supplies. 


ITIZENS of Westchester developed years ago the custom 

of visiting their county institutions and so it happens 
that almost every week they go there singly or as representa- 
tives of club or league of voters. As they drive into Eastview 
they see, across good country fields, the penitentiary, a low- 
built structure, beautiful and grey, looking very much like 
one of the old colleges at Oxford. Ahead are the hospital, the 
splendid new tuberculosis unit, and Sunshine Cottage where 
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ninety children threatened’ with tuberculosis will benefit by 
sun and violet rays and nourishing diets and play and lessons 
which shall aid their childish forces to fight off and conquer 
the enemy. 

It is a pleasing spectacle to watch the exchange of merry 
greetings as Dr. C. A. Munger, director of hospital work, 
passes through. It was his skill and loving imagination that 
largely created this happy hospital for children. In their own 
way, the youngsters seem to know it. Always, or nearly always 
at Eastview, building is going on, and the hammers ring out 
on the country air as the woods take up the echo. | 

When the new dispensation began in Westchester the 
“superintendent of the poor” had only twenty-two on his staff. 
His budget was two hundred thousand dollars. There were 
five buildings, quite inadequate. In the hospital division of the 
almshouse—there was no county general hospital then—they 
used to boil out the surgical gauzes on the kitchen stove and 
dry them on the fire-escape. Today under Dr. Munger the 
new hospitals have been rated in Class A-1 in both physical 
equipment and administration by the State Department of 
Public Welfare. They have also been inspected and approved 
by the American Medical Association, the American College 
of Surgeons and by the New Vork State Department of 
Health. 

Today that initial budget of two hundred thousand dollars 
has increased to something over two millions and a half. 
Eight hundred employes serve. The farms and grounds at 
Eastview cover five hundred and fifty acres owned by the 
county and an additional three hundred rented from the city 
of New York. Under the commissioner’s direction are the 
county home, the penitentiary, several hospitals, the depart- 
ments of purchase, building and repair, division of old-age 
relief and—‘‘most serviceable department of all,” spending 
thirty-five and eight-tenths per cent of ee poudees the depart- 
ment of child welfare. 


WWASS are people poor? Why “do men drink? Why are 
children neglected? What are the causes of crime? 
These were the questions the first commissioner hoped to see 
answered when he took up his task. The urgencies of the job, 
however, left Mr. Macy little time for less immediate studies. 
But the penitentiary warden, Paul R. Brown, believes that the 
establishment of special training classes in prison and intensive 
follow-up work when the prisoner has departed, may help in 
the answering. Something has been done already. Men who 
seem not too at odds with life and the daily task work in 
tailor shop, in the fields and in the garage. So far as it is pos- 
sible, each man is permitted to choose his own work, “‘since,” 
says the warden, ‘‘a man for the most part works best at what 
he likes to do.” 

But many of the volunteers believe that a fuller answer may 
be found by appealing to the new science of psychiatry and to 
the older help of social case work. Personality studies of the 
men, psychiatric examinations and complete case histories may 
perhaps disclose whether it was lack of education, absence of 
early training in some definite craft or trade, a broken home, 
or some mental or material maladjustment which led these 
men to steal and drink and disturb the peace and desert their 
wives and live miserable lives. 

The citizens who have made possible “the Westchester 
venture,” have their aims for the county home—‘“to restore to 
society when we can; to do the hest we may with the human 
material which meets us there; to make the declining years 
of our old people as gracious as kindliness and science may.” 
For there are very special problems of the aged. Accordingly 
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some time ago a social worker was engaged to help in the solv- 
ing of these problems. Westchester citizens are rather proud 
of the fact that their county home is the only one on record 
where there is such social service. All the others seem “just 
to take care.” 

“For,” asks the County Home Committee, “is it not reason- 
able to hold that the problems of life go on, till life is over? 
And if problems still confront old age, have they not as just 
a claim upon our attention as the problems of the sick in the 
hospital and of the prisoner in the penitentiary?” And so the 
work progresses at the county home, the work of “‘reconnecting 
the old people with their families’ when that seems wise; of 
helping them to form a living arrangement outside the county 
home when that is feasible; of returning non-residents to the 
communities that know them ; of extending a care humane and 
scientific. 

The “‘sets” of the aged furnish another problem. Their pre- 
dilection for rich and indigestible foods, high in protein, has 
caused considerable concern. Again, those interested feel that 
this comparatively new thing called occupational therapy must 
prove as beneficial to the enfeebled aged as to the patient in 
the hospital. Housing space and difficult times forbid enlarge- 
ments in the year of 1932, but land has already been bought 
for a new county home and plans have been drawn up. It is 
therefore hoped that some day more commodious quarters 
will bring to the county’s aged wards the contentment which 
comes from a much enjoyed craft or handiwork. 


HERE is a story, prized in Westchester, about two chil- 

dren who lived next door to a family that boarded several 
wards of “the department.” One day, just after the depart- 
ment’s children had been fitted with their new spring clothes, 
the children next door fancied they detected a proud and over- 
weening attitude on the part of their erstwhile friends. They 
phrased their resentment in a classic sentence: 

“Oh, you needn’t stick up your noses at us just because you 
are wall dressed children of the ‘welfare.’ ”’ 

But though it is admitted that ‘welfare children” are ade- 
quately and tastefully dressed, no taxpayer has ever grumbled 
nor ever could, with reason. For the average cost of dressing 
each child for an entire year is only twenty-nine dollars. This 
feat has been accomplished by the good taste and careful buy- 
ing of the clothing agent, Jean V. Rundio. 

There is a far-reaching aim in Westchester for other chil- 
dren quite removed from want but yet as much the concern 
of society as youngsters who are public wards. Already this 
aim has engaged the attention of the Children’s Association, 
that privately supported auxiliary to the public department. 
As reason for this most ambitious hope of all, the Children’s 
Association perhaps has in mind those abilities that often go 
to waste, those neuroses and inferiorities, fears and the spir- 
itual malaise that thrive in some of the most self-respecting 
families, because these inadequacies are not recognized by 
loving but misunderstanding parents. This aim at any rate 
was once explained by Commissioner Taylor in one of the 
publications of the Children’s Bureau at Washington: 


It is one thing to arouse a community to enthusiasm over the 
motherless, fatherless or sick children. It is quite another thing to 
inspire it with a vision of a rich, full opportunity for every child, in j 
every phase of his life. It is even difficult to reduce a general problem 
into terms simple and immediate enough to appeal to people as. 
definite. This is, however, our aim: to work out concretely, in our 
own county, with the materials at hand, a county-wide system o 
child-care for 100 per cent of our children, in 100 per cent of thei 
lives; to give practical demonstration of our faith that child welfare 
—the ‘welfute of all children—is the most important single concern of 
our community. 


I Secede 


if An Argument for a New Frontier 


By RUBE BOROUGH 


HE Great Prophets of Prosperity would call 
it Inglorious Retreat. The Great Prophets of 
Prosperity are beholden to The Market and 
The Mass Production Machine that ministers 
to it. They must maintain the morale of 
The Belt. . 

To us in our California cabin The Belt, The Mass Pro- 
duction Machine, The Market, today are echoes of a far 
country. From the sheer red cliff across the ravine pebbles, 
disengaged by the furtive wild life, trickle from the heights, 
‘sliding through perilously lodged desert brush, plunge through 
the air and finally scatter over the floor of a rock-strewn wash. 
The dry rattle that marks the movement dies. Ensues silence, 
vast, all-embracing, in which no note of civilization obtrudes. 
__ Across the trail that leads to the county highway a covey 
of quail scurries into the sage brush. In a sumac near the cabin 
a wild canary releases his shy, plaintive song. Over the red 
cliff a hawk circles. The sky is a brilliant blue, the sunlight 
‘molten upon hills and valley. The clear air, drawn deep, in- 
toxicates. The leaves of the live oaks glisten. 


PAST night it rained. Black shades walled us off from the 
. world. In our little shell of warmth and light we sat 
by our candles and tried to read. A half dozen books on un- 
‘employment—the sickness of that city which we had fled 
three hours before—lay at our elbows. But the patter on our 
Toof spoke insistently of shelter and security in a present 
environment. A stream, new-born after a dry summer, ran 
singing down the tangled wash—music we had not heard 
for years. The wind, swirling among the oaks, made sounds 
like the swishing of seas. The yellow candlelight flickered. 
I “I’m going to bed,” I announced belligerently. 

| 


“And I, too,” said Laura. 

Sleep came to us quickly. In the middle of the night, how- 
ever, we were awakened by a sound like the scratching of tin. 
‘Then the creak of a timber cut through the air like the 
‘crack of a pistol. 

_ “What's that?” asked Laura: 

“Nothing,” I answered bravely. “The house is new and 
may be settling a bit.” 

_ The scratching continued. I left my cot hurriedly to in- 
estigate. As my feet struck the floor there was a final rattle 
d bang and I looked out the window into the luminous 
ght to see the cover of our garbage can rolling downhill 
ito the ravine. A moment—and then an unmistakable odor 
led the air. 

‘There was a smothered laugh from Laura. Hurriedly I 
osed the windows. At length the air cleared. 


AS I lay watching the full moon through the delicate trac- 
A ery of brush across the ravine the distant whistle of an 
erland train came to me. That train, distinctive servant of 
he Market, was carrying the sons and daughters of leisure 


to their winter playground in California. It carried fewer 
of them this year because The Market had been clogged— 
profits had not been rolling in as of yore—and in the minds 
of those who did travel was a sneaking trace of fear that 
The Market, in spite of the world’s wise men, might not be 
infallible. How many secessionists like ourselves, I wondered, 
had that train passed in its sweep across the continent. 

Laura broke into my meditations sharply. “Listen, can 
you hear it?” 

I raised myself on an elbow. From the distant hills there 
came a shrill barking, then a long-drawn-out howl. 

“Coyotes,” I explained. 

“It is primitive, isn’t it?” said Laura. 

We were awakened by the blaze of the morning sun on a 
fresh-washed canyon. 


EFORE the cabin, of course, came the trails. No man 
builds a trail across virgin soil who does not reach a 
new understanding of our pioneering forefathers. No one 
who has not built a trail appreciates the confidence it brings 
to man in the conquest of nature. Trail-building should be a 
compulsory part of the education of every American child. 
Primarily, the trail meant security, freedom from attack 
by the hidden life of the wild. It meant clear vision for effec- 
tive offense. It meant speed in flight. All these, in addition 
to the convenience with which conventional thought has 
connected it. 

With a maddox (combination axe and hoe) and a shovel 
we began making trails soon after we bought our five acres 
of canyon three years ago. We ran them all over the place 
—they were our tours of exploration, acquainting us with the 
farming and home-site potentialities of our land. We built 
trails leading down by switchbacks into our main ravine and 
into the steep sub-canyons that fed it; trails that cut through 
the grass and sage brush of the higher slopes; and a main 
trail that led from the county highway around the hill to 
the sheltered nook by the giant cliff in which we built our 
cabin. The first trails were the narrowest. The fever of 
exploration was upon us and I wasted no time shoveling more 
dirt than was necessary for a line of advance and retreat. 

As I worked I often ran upon the fur of a rabbit, victim 
of a night-prowling coyote. Again and again my pick struck 
the dry dung of this marauder. Once, as we were rounding 
a promontory, my maddox sank into a soft pile of earth and 
an angry buzzing followed. A hornet appeared at the point 
of impact. We ran, a score or more of these winged devils 
hovering above our heads. Two of them dived into Laura’s 
bobbed hair, stinging her before I could brush them off with 
my gloved hand. Two left their marks on my bare wrist 
and arm before I killed them. For a week we did not extend 
that trail further. Then we made “chemical warfare’—we 
advanced with calcium carbide and water and with “poison 
gas” blotted out the whole enemy colony. 
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The next day we were at our trail again. Cutting into a 
small ravine, I entered a miniature forest of poison-oak. 
Guarding against contact with the long rubbery stalks, I 
attacked the roots passionately. 

“I sure do hate that stuff,’ I confessed as my pick slashed 
through the pungent, oil-spurting fibers. 

“You hate and you fear,’ was my companion’s shrewd 
comment. 

For a week my wrists bore the smarting red marks of the 
struggle. 

The advancing trails uncovered a world strange to the 
eyes of a city man—shallow holes of gophers, nests of field 
mice, mud-plaster homes of trap-spiders, lizzards sluggish 
from their winter slumber in the dark soil, furry scorpions, 
bright yellow worms writhing in the sudden sunlight. 

Once my pick laid bare an amazing insect specimen with 
manlike head and eyes. As it lay on its back, brandishing its 
hand-like claws in terror, pity and fancy, ignoring the cate- 
gories of the biologists, ran wild in me. Was this a devoluted 
human? Ages ago did man retreat into the earth to escape 
danger and slowly dwindle in size, his bones softening to 
these fragile antennae? Suppose in that small head a brain 
were working even yet, praying to some great god for escape 
from the cataclysm my maddox had brought! Little brother 
of the darkness! And so I covered him with soft earth and 
passed on. 


RAILS were not enough. Before the cabin there had 
to be a “clearing.” The spacious shelf along our ravine 
on which we proposed to build our cabin was covered with 
a dense growth of grass and shrubs that had to be destroyed. 
In the Mid-west my grandfather made his “clearing” by 
chopping down hickory, oak and maple trees, sawing their 
trunks into logs and drawing them to the mill. If there was 
no mill at hand, he got rid of the timber with fire. I made 
my “clearing” with scythe and maddox and fire. Cautiously 
—on the watch for the potential rattlesnake—I swung my 
curved steel blade into my jungle. The sage, sumac, chap- 
parral, and other brush I uprooted with my maddox. The 
swath that lay behind me I raked into small piles and the 
piles I carried with a pitchfork to a central point chosen for 
the final holocaust. 

A half acre of it I cleared and then waited for the coming 
of water. Mexicans toiling along our new trails carried cast- 
iron pipes up the hillside, connecting them as they advanced 
toward the cabin site from the hydrant at the county high- 
way one hundred yards away. When the last connection had 
been made and an upright tap provided, the foreman called 
down the canyon: “Turn ’er on!” 

A stream gushed from the tap. The foreman danced a 
hopstep from joy—the westerner knows the value of water. 

We were ready for the cabin. A carpenter and his helper 
from a village nearby built it. They mixed the water and 
cement with sand from our canyon wash to make the con- 
crete foundation for the cabin “footings.” They made us 
an honest and snug house with firm timbers and clapboards 
free from knots. The carpenter took a good deal of pride 
in the finished product. One Sunday he brought his wife 
to look it over and explained our venture to her. 


LONG a switchback trail I mounted to the dividing ridge 

of our hill. I looked down upon my cleared half-acre 

and foresaw the steady development of our ranch to a self- 
sufficient unit. Our own five-year plan was under way, with 
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“complete independence of The Belt as its ultimate objective. 


Independence of The Belt? I could hear the Captains of 
Industry laugh. “Don’t ‘be ludicrous,” they advised. Ta 
Sir, is the age of mass production—try a bonanza farm.” 

‘Wheat, The Belt, bankruptcy,” I shouted back, ignoring 
the thrust at my puny purse. “Eggs, The Belt, bankruptcy. 
I have a friend at Corona up the valley who has been turning 
out eggs on The Belt and owes his grocer $1100—bah to your 
mass production!” 

“Remember,” I went on, “I’m not talking about cong 
titive markets. I’m talking about getting food and clothing 
out of the earth—to eat and wear and not to sell. That, my 
Captains, is what we've got to learn again. Your market is 
a perilous thing—you can’t or won’t organize it and we've 
got to find a way of escape from it or die in your cities.” 

The Captains smirked. You couldn’t convince them nor 
their psychologized satellites, although any free man of cour- 
age could convince himself. 

I remembered Ralph Borsodi and his book on the re- etal 
lishment of the old “home economy’”—family production for 
use and not for profit. I remembered my own grandparents 
and their robust sons and daughters when they were farming 
forty years ago in northern Michigan. I recalled the hog 
carcasses strung up in the cellar, the smokehouse, the trying 
of lard, the bubbling of soft soap in black kettles, the mak- 
ing of tallow candles, the fat, nondescript barnyard chickens, 
the milch cows, the broad pans of cream-covered milk, the 
rabbits and deer from the forest, the fish from the lakes, the 
potatoes and apples in bins and barrels, the maple sugar 
“bush,” the home-grown buckwheat and the flapjacks. The 
farm was almost a world unto itself. My grandfather and his 
family had settled in the midst of the unclaimed forest and 
they owned their farm free of obligation to the banker. 

I remembered that they had begun to count on their pota- 
toes for a cash-income crop and for several years The Market 
was off so that it did not pay to haul them to the railroad for 
shipment. ' 

But the low prices did not “break” them. They still lived 
well. They were warmly sheltered in their log house. Across 
the road was plenty of fuel for their winter fires and for 
cooking. Their clothing was rough but ample—stockings, 
socks, mittens, shawls still knit at home. From their own 
produce and the wilderness around them they had plenty 
to eat, as did their animals. They did not worry. I distinctly 
remembered the hale and hearty atmosphere of that farm 
home. | 

I knew that their lives, rigorous though they were, were! 
rimmed in by a sense of security alien to our age. I knew that 
they could not have been induced to endure the slow misery of 
disintegration to which a half dozen families on our street ir 
the city had been subjected for the preceding two years. 


KNEW, too, that there were still remnants of this old 
“home economy” in the world, for I had gone out an 
found it in a series of restless drives in the country around 
Los Angeles. 
In that quest I passed scores of sities of orange, lemon and 
walnut groves, spick-and-span, with their spick-and-spar 
“city” lawns in front of their spick-and-span “city” residences. 
There was not even a small vegetable garden in conn 
with most of them, not a cow, not a chicken. Oranges, le 
walnuts only—specialized products for The Market 
might at any time collapse, loosing a flood of mortgage for 
closures and disaster. ; 


At none of these places did I stop. I found what I was 
looking for either among the “backward” members of the 
older generations or among a newly appearing class of rebel 
“nature nuts.” I found them in cheap little shacks built by 

ir own hands and overhung with grapevines, surrounded 
by fat and messy gardens, scarcely a foot given over to lawns. 
| found them with every kind of fruit- and nut-tree peppered 
rer their small areas. I saw goats, two or three and some- 
ia four or five, tethered among ‘the trees. I saw rabbits, 
chickens, geese, ducks, turkeys. 

I talked with a score of these new-old farmers on week-end 
drives. They were cautious folk. They made no claims to 
noney profits but they did not apologize for their status. In 
articular, I remembered Mrs. E. Ray Peterson in the San 
‘Fernando Valley. I had turned my automobile up a gravel 
driveway leading to a little home in an inviting confusion of 
fruit trees, vines, vegetable plots, chicken coops, rabbit hutches, 
goat sheds. When I blew my horn, a slender young matron 
with a neighborly smile appeared at the back door. 

_ “My husband and I came out here from the city for our 
health,” she explained. “Just now he’s working a few weeks 
on a valley ice-wagon—we have to have some cash for taxes 
ind water-bills. But we are not trying to make money on our 
acre.” 

_ Her words came back vividly to me: “We never lived so 
well nor had so little cash in our lives!’ And she went on: 


t 
_ Sunday we butchered a goat...” unless you’re a consistent veg- 
etarian, Reader, don’t flinch, for the mass-production stockyards 
re run for you . . . “We will have three more this year. It’s deli- 
sious meat—you pay twenty cents a pound for lamb in the city. And 


e’re out of pocket practically nothing for our goat meat. The only | 


feed we buy for the animals is a few bales of hay in the winter. 
Then from our three milch goats we have all the milk we want the 
year through and enough for our cats and dogs beside. I thrive on 
t. We have about one thousand young chicks now and from these 
we will save enough cockerels to furnish meat throughout the year. 
We have eight pairs of pigeons and from these we average two 
quabs a week. The two squabs with our vegetables make an ample 
weal. We have rabbits, too. Our next venture will be fish—blue 
zills, all we want of them, grown in a cement pool. No extra ex- 
ense, as we have to have the water for irrigation anyway. We won’t 
eed to buy any meat from the butcher. 


S to Mrs. Peterson’s vegetables and fruits, I quote at 
A. random from her comment during a cursory tour of 
Ivestigation : 


have from June to Thanksgiving; green-gage plums, quinces, 
‘our kinds of peaches, apricots, satsuma plums (I canned thirty 
arts off one tree beside putting up some as jam), and oranges. 
apes, Thompson seedless—all we want to eat. We are planting 
ungberries. From our first crop we expect to pay our taxes. 
My husband keeps beets and carrots rotating through the entire 
. Our winter garden includes beets, carrots, cabbage, onions, 
Zealand spinach for greens. The latter part of February our 
ve-foot row of asparagus begins to yield. We have it on the 
every day during the season—I prepare it a good many dif- 
nt ways. Then we have egg-plant, green beans, giant limas, 
mbers, squash, water-melons. Sweet corn—we have planted it 
n August and had it as late as November. My husband is going to 
lant some more corn now—we are very fond of it and the goats do 
1 on the green husks. We don’t raise our own potatoes because 
Mt eat many. We are better off if we eat more of the leafy 
n-starchy vegetables. 
aim is to use every inch of ground intensively, A one-acre 
th good soil and lots of hard work can be made to produce 
r cent of the family living. 


reise are forty-eight fruit-bearing trees on the acre: figs, which 
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A score or more of other small-acreage farmers had told 
stories corroborating Mrs. Peterson’s. I had ample evidence, 
I was certain, to justify my own five-year plan. As I stood on 
the ridge of our hill I looked serenely into the future. On 
the gentler slopes we should have our vegetable garden in the 
spring—no tiny forty-by-fifty-foot “city” plot but space ade- 
quate for all the vegetables of the long California growing 
season. I could see on that cleared acre the exact spot where 
we would build our chicken-houses and rabbit-hutches. Some- 
where on it would be a barn for goats or a cow—Laura held 
out for a Jersey but I was swayed by a partiality for Toggen- 
bergs. 

I studied the trails that we had dug helter-skelter around 
the hill. One of them led to a slope that would be used for 
planting our one surplus crop for The Market—it might be 
avacados, we did not yet know. Along other trails I spotted 
our future plantings of oranges, lemons, peaches, apricots, ber- 
ries. In five years they would all be bearing ; we should have 
our independent food supply. 


yee the social significance of what I was doing 
flashed on me. A million other families following in my 
footsteps would mean a new American frontier cut loose from 
the problems that were not of our choosing or creation, a 
frontier that would give us a chance to work out our own 
destiny while the wise and foolish leaders of the cities tried 
to bring into social subjection the gigantic mechanistic forces 
that had been released. 

On that new frontier we should live simply, disclaiming the 
gewgaws of the urban world—the radio, picture-shows, elec- 
tric-refrigerators, tiled bathrooms—yes, even to some extent 
the automobile. But we should not be robbed of a worth- 
while culture—we should build up a new indigenous culture 
which would be zealously expanded. 

We should draw on the state for the forces of school and 
university. We should study the natural world with which we 
were struggling and science should help us, giving victory to 
our battle with hostile pests and illuminating the smallest act 
of our workaday lives. Science, too, should show us how to 
build our homes wisely, out of the materials at hand. In 
southern California, for instance, we might again be using 
adobe bricks and canyon stones. With the help of the teacher- 
artisans joining our secessionist movement we might learn how 
to fashion our clothing out of the products of our own fields, 
and so eventually be independent of The Market that we 
could not control. 

“Why not throw a million, five million, ten million of us 
onto this new frontier?” I asked. “The nation can afford it 
and it’s not yet too late. There are plenty of raw fertile acres 
left across the continent. Why not re-create the old American 
community on its foundation of substantial equality of oppor- 
tunity? Why not release us once more to an almost forgotten 
integrity of body and soul, to the glowing vigor and health 
that flow from lusty victories in our daily lives? Why not 
spare us the misery of embittered, futile struggle and failure? 

“The city is blundering in its efforts to solve the problem of 
The Belt, the problem of distribution. It may at length suc- 
ceed, out of a series of class clashes. Or it may go down to 
death through blood and tyranny. If it succeeds, we rebels may 
be wooed back to ‘civilization.’ Meanwhile, O City, make a 
way out for us secessionists, grant us the freedom of inglorious 
retreat. Let us...” 

From the cabin steps Laura cut short my eloquence with 
her dinner-bell. 


SEA’S STRANGE CALM 


Down East 


O look at these black and white pic- 

tures of the Maine coast is to smell 
the brine, hear the waves lapping and 
feel the late sunlight on these bleached 
old houses and wharfs, flung like drift- 
wood back on the shore. But there is 
more than familiar representation in 
these lithographs by Stow Wengenroth. 
Mood plays its role. The young artist 
uses light and the force of arrested move- 
ment for their dramatic worth as would 
a stage director. His interest in the pat- 
tern and details of old buildings may be 
inherited—his father was an architect, 
his mother a designer of textiles—but it 
is the sea that dominates his coast scenes, 
that stirs his imagination, by its mystery. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE 
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Physic for Doctors 


Wherein It Appears That a Born Cook Should Scramble 
Ham and Eggs Rather than Problem Families 


a 


By ELEANOR ROWLAND WEMBRIDGE 


HAVE known physicians so consumed by 
their ardor for diagnosis and treatment that 
it is torture for them to withhold advice even 
when it is not asked for. As they catch sight 
of some stout, wheezing stranger at a res- 
taurant, their eyes narrow and their muscles 
grow taut as they choke an impulse to shout, “Man, consider 
your arteries and change your bill-of-fare!”” Or when a fond 
mother with her child squeezes past them in the movies they 
all but hiss, ‘““T'ake out his adenoids and improve his looks 
if not his brains!’ This unspoken advice is usually excellent. 
The only drawback is that those who need it did not ask for 
it and do not want it. I have immense sympathy for such 
enthusiastic busybodies. After having myself given a thousand 
or more tests for mentality and personal aptitudes to young 
people who had to listen to me because they were in a clinic 
and could not escape, I find that sometimes the urge to apply 
the same treatment to their elders is almost insupportable. 

In our court room if all goes well, the child’s case is heard 
accompanied by a complete medical report in which physical 
difficulties are charted and remedies suggested ; and by psycho- 
metric measurements indicating his or her probable capacity 
and latent talents. But how rarely those of us who handle 
the child’s case have benefited by such an overhauling our- 
selves! The limitations of children are recognized, as well as 
their need for vocational advice. But all of us adults—social 
investigators and case workers, supervisors, probation officers, 
police, nurses, examiners, teachers, matrons and missionaries 
—are supposed to be in perfect physical, mental and moral 
health. We are assumed to be in our right calling and per- 
forming our duties as infallibly as the planets sail through 
space. 

As a matter of fact, I consider that the counsellors are 
about as likely to be in the wrong niche as the children whom 
they handle. And sometimes it is a fearful effort to keep from 
saying so. 

Not that all of us conscientious people are failures. But we 
are often handicapped by doing one thing moderately well, 
when we might do something else better. We are going through 
life working with our left hand when we were born right- 
handed. 

There was the young health officer with whom I once 
drove on a country road for a rural call. Suddenly and with- 
out the slightest warning the brakes were applied with such 
violence that I nearly shot through the windshield. My com- 
panion vaulted over the door and was across a fence and two 
pastures before I had time to see what had hit us. Against 
the horizon I could see my host apparently creeping up on 
something, and from the grass which he disturbed, a bird rose 
and flew away, followed by the doctor’s field-glasses. Instantly 
I surmised that he had detected a murdered man hidden in 
the weeds and was scaring off the buzzards, though it did 
seem odd that he peered so intently at the bird rather than at 
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his prey. As I picked my way somewhat gingerly to the scene 
of the tragedy, the health officer lowered his binoculars with 
a sigh and murmured, “Upland plover!” This mysterious 
term, it seems, applied not to dead men, but to a bird which 
seldom flew in that latitude. I maintain that a man like that 
is in the wrong niche as a health officer, even if he is a good 
one. He ought to be a field naturalist, observing eagles from 
a mountain peak or chasing his upland plovers with an air- 
plane. Health officer indeed! Much he cared whether I had 
cut my jugular vein on the windshield! 

And I have never forgotten the melancholy graduate stud- 
ent working forlornly for his doctor’s degree in language. He 
looked vaguely familiar and I asked him if I had not seen 
him perform recently in an athletic meet. He brightened ur 
at once. Yes, acrobatics were what he enjoyed. But a doctorate 
in letters was his vocation, he added dolefully, his face falling 
at the prospect. There would have been something comic if 
it had not been so exasperating in the spectacle of an athlete 
who could stand so smilingly on his head and juggle with his 


feet, who yet felt that he must go in for academic honors with 


a face like a tragic mask. | 


LL of which applies with especial force to those of us whe 
are in the business of reforming other people. Whethe 

we are salaried workers or volunteers, we are not exempt from 
the human fact that all of us cannot do the same work, howeve’ 
valuable. If we try to, we are certain to do it badly. Wherea 
if we follow our talents and our inclinations, we may mak 
a good job of it. If this holds true for ten thousand children 
why not for ten thousand adults as well? 
Some years ago I wrote an article to this effect (not i i 
Survey Graphic) with devastating results. The journal seni 
my manuscript back scribbled over with ethical comments i 
stubby blue pencil. “Is not this philosophy softening to th 
moral fiber?” it asked severely. “How about the Will? 
“Where is the Sense of Duty?” “Shall we choose the easies 
way?” At that period I was cowed by editorial reproof, Nov 


effective when engaged upon a project suited to his temper Té 
ment and his experience. ; 

I have known a good many social workers who had a re: 
part to play in the social drama, but who were simply m 
in the role into which they had been thrust. One girl » 
born mechanic. Any kind of metal gadget made he 
shine. Give her a wrench and a saw, and she was h 
According to the editors of my unlucky journal, she wi 


rself to teaching foreign mothers. According to my ideas 
e would have done more good running a machine-shop for 
weir sons. Another family case worker invariably got into 
uble in her district. The most placid pool developed a tidal 
ave of complaints when she began to sail on it. I saw her 
ce at a picnic supper and knew why. She was miscast in 
he show. Over the frying-pan she became a different creature. 
] the truculence, sensitiveness and jumpy nerves which set 
sr families by the ears, fell away when she fried ham and 
ggs for a crowd. She beamed. She radiated. She sparkled. 
he simply was not meant to deal with touchy people. The 
rd created her to be a chef. 


SHAVE i in mind at least three young women who had been 

_ invited by their friends to work for under- -privileged girls. 
Their duties as outlined for them were to call upon awkward 
ind suspicious adolescents, put them at their ease, probe their 
nidden problems and advise them on all matters of the heart, 
he job and the pocketbook. The idea is of course excellent 

nd it has been successfully carried out in innumerable cases. 
t just happened to be one that these particular people could 
10t do. All of them were torn between a desire to do their 
juty and a violent temperamental distaste for the particular 
a laid upon them. And in each case the reason was different. 
Jne of them said: 
| I like things. I don’t much like people—especially queer ones. When 
lesign things, I can go off, turn the key, and come back to find my 
aterials as I left them. When I come back to people, they are 
ver as I left them. They have seldom done what they agreed to 
9, and probably never intended to.do it. Then we have an argu- 


nent, which I hate. These unregulated girls I detest! Yet they tell 
ne that unless I work with them I have failed in my duty. 


The second woman said: 


pn do anything you like for babies so young they can only 
; iggle, but can’t talk back. When they start to get saucy, I am more 
/pset than they. They are used to bad manners. I am not. I have no 
lea what to do next. They tell me that these girls are shy. I am 
ich shyer than they are. I cannot any more force my way into 
aeir private affairs than I can tell them about mine. 


if 
| The third one had a different complaint. 


/ Why can’t they give me something to do with figures? she wailed. 
have been treasurer of something ever since I was born. I have 
andled the accounts of my class, alumni committees, charity bazaars, 


which our flesh is heir. I used to stand fascinated at his 
of bodily torments at once removed by an application 
magic salve, applied in one graceful circular rub. How 
more quick and delightful was such a universal balm 
the tedious medical examinations and varied prescrip- 
ons to which we’ now have to submit. In social work it would 
n as if there were room enough for all talents whether 
andicraft, baby-culture or accountancy. But it takes some 
and skill to examine the patient and find the medicine 
My friends’ advisors in civic virtue, like the man 
yagon, preferred the 2 method of one standard 
tforall. i 
s Iam particularly. sensitive to: he ae. and 
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strain of trying to do the wrong thing because several times 
in my life I have had to do it. My memory of such occasions 
is identical with trying to read fine print with someone else’s 
glasses—a kind of gnawing discomfort, as if every nerve were 
being pulled both ways at once. The most notable of these 
occasions was when I started to do something so delightful 
that it would seem that nothing but sheer perversity would 
ever drag me back into my own orbit. After a fairly long 
siege of laboratory clinics and asylums, I fell in with the 
members of an expedition at the charming task of digging up 
old cities under azalea blossoms and an azure sky. They told 
me that I was foolish to spend my time with the grimy, the 
neurotic and the misbehaved, when the delights of buried 
treasure waited for us under the soil. Their logic was per- 
suasive. I felt that I had missed my vocation and thrown away 
my life. And to make amends, I turned my back on human 
problems and lay among the asphodels, watching bronze work- 
men dig up old cities and forgotten tombs. 

In my first revulsion of feeling I felt nothing but a cold 
contempt for my former activities. Smell gas, when I could 
inhale the spicy odor of cistus bushes? Rub elbows with de- 
pravity when I might dream of beauty surrounded by it? 
Tread the paving of a police-court when I might pace the 
stones that once supported kings? It was madness even to think 
of it. 


Yet after several months of idyllic and sun-soaked poetry, 
incredible as it seemed, I found myself vaguely uneasy. Buried 
cities are plaintive, peaceful and prehistorically important. 
There is no congestion in the traffic and no need for the 
police. The brooding silence of a rifled tomb induces a pensive 
philosophy but no active* problems. Unlike my friend who 
liked to come back to her tools as she had left them, I began 
to be irritated by a complete absence of spontaneous drama 
upon our ancient stage, and deplored the inability of a skele- 
ton to talk back, or indulge in unexpected antics. There was, 
to me, something peculiarly unresponsive about a young man 
who had been hugging his own knees for three thousand years 
in a burial jar. I found myself turning from the tombs I 
had come to see, to pry, in my old manner, into the more 
lively peccadillos, escapades and love affairs of our workmen. 
Humble though they were, the flesh still clung to their stal- 
wart bones, and I found myself muttering, “Better a live 
digger than a dead prince!” 


T is useless to assert that archaeology is better or worse than 
psychology ; historic mounds better or worse than labora- 
tories ; mummies more or less worthy of study than neurotics, 
morons or average citizens. As the old rhyme has it, “Some 
like ’em hot, some like ’em cold.” And the incorrigibly human- 
istic of us will feel as thwarted away from warm, living 
people no matter how much they squirm, as the opposite type 
will be irritated by their squirming, and only care to study 
them when they are dead. 

Sometimes one has the delightful experience of seeing 
people, like fish, flop accidentally into the pool where they 
belong and swim delightedly away. I remember a dejected and 
awkward school teacher who was manifestly wretched in her 
calling, but who did not dream that she could do anything 
else until by sheer fate she strayed into a gymnasium class. 
To everyone’s surprise, including her own, she became at once 
the star dancer. Dowdy in the extreme in her ordinary clothes, 
she was charming in gauze draperies. The muscles she had 
hardened on the. farm stood her in good stead when she held 
a difficult pose. She literally. ... (Continued on page 367) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Geneva’s Double Cross-Roads 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


HEN the Assembly of the League of Nations meets 
at Geneva next month, it will confront, even 
though it may postpone, perhaps the most impor- 
tant decision in its history; a decision charged in 
incalculable measure with potency for the future 
welfare and effectiveness of the League. Namely, 

the appointment of a secretary-general to take the place of Sir 
James Eric Drummond, who has served as such from the very 
beginning—indeed in a sense before the beginning. Drummond’s 
resignation has been on file since last January, though in present- 
ing it he expressed willingness to hold on until his successor might 
be chosen. 

Strangely enough, there is vacant now also, owing to the 
sudden death last May of Albert Thomas (like Drummond, the 
initial incumbent of the position) the virtually coordinate post 
of director of the International Labor Office. This position has to 
be filled, however, not by the Assembly of the League but by the 
Governing Body of the I. L. O., consisting of twelve representa- 
tives of governments members of the League, six persons represent- 
ing the employers and six representatives of the workers. Since 
however the nations members of the League are ipso facto members 
of the Labor Office, and the lay members of the Governing Body 
as such represent their nations, the responsibility for these two 
crucially important appointments falls upon the common shoulders. 
The Labor Office is a part of the League: Article 392 of the Treaty 
of Versailles leaves that in no doubt: “The International Labor 
Office shall be established at the seat of the League of Nations as 
part of the organization of the League.” The pun in the caption 
over this article is intentional; for here offers opportunity alike 
for wise, unselfish, far-seeing decision, and at the same time temp- 
tation for ruinous “double-crossing” of all that the League stands 
and has stood for; all that it can be and do in the future. It is dif- 
ficult to understand why there has been so little public discussion, 
even in Europe, of these momentous possibilities. 


N the making of this dual organization and their policies the 
influence of these two men, Drummond and Thomas, has been 
profound, even though they were extraordinarily unlike, at times 
even dissonant, in temperament and point of view. Drummond is 
a Scot, charged with all the characteristics of British civil spirit 
and preconceptions; Thomas a French Socialist, who at twenty-six 
was associate of Jaurés on the staff of L’Humanité. But deeply 
ingrained conviction that the peace and progress of the world must 
depend henceforth upon international understanding and coopera- 
tive action has inspired them both. Drummond’s abiding spirit 
never has been selfishly British; the narrow interests of France 
never have warped the service of Albert ‘Thomas. The departure 
of both from the field of action at Geneva reaches the dimensions 
of calamity; all the more if in the filling of their places any 
narrow nationalistic politics is permitted to govern the selection. 
It may well be that in either case, or both, fresh blood, a new point 
of view, will bring to future fruitage better than they could have 
done, what these two men have begun so remarkably; but in the 
present nationalistic temper of the world, with suspicion and jeal- 
ousy and widespread economic disorganization frazzling nerves 
and temper, retarding obviously necessary action at Geneva, Lau- 
sanne and in national administrations and mutual concessions every- 
where, the situation is fraught with danger. 
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Dees came logically to his post. Just fifty-six years 
old, his career had been exclusively in the diplomatic service 
of Great Britain, which he entered at twenty-four. My guess is 
that we shall yet see him heading the British Embassy at Washing- 
ton. He is of aristocratic lineage, son of the tenth Viscount Strat- 
hallan, heir-presumptive to his half-brother the Earl of Perth and 
to that vast family estate in Perthshire. After a plodding service in 
the foreign office he became private secretary in turn to the Prime 
Ministers Asquith, Grey and Balfour, winning from Balfour the 
title of “the perfect secretary.” But Woodrow Wilson made Drum- 
mond secretary-general of the League of Nations. He came to the 
United States in 1917 upon our entry into the war, with the British 
commission headed by Balfour, and heard Mr. Wilson broach to 
his chief his dream of the League. Drummond’s reaction to the 
proposal was instant and eager. Mr. Wilson remembered that, and 
two years later, at a plenary session of the Peace Conference in 
Paris on April 28, 1919, after the Covenant of the League hac 
been unanimously adopted upon his motion, he went on to say 
addressing Clemenceau presiding: “You will notice, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Covenant provides that the first secretary-genera 
shall be chosen by this conference. I move, therefore, that the firs 
secretary-general of the Council shall be the Honorable James Eric 
Drummond.” 

This motion carried unanimously, and forthwith Drummon« 
began to build the organization of the Secretariat which he ha 
so smoothly, so effectively led from that day to this. The grea 
thing that he did was to declare and throughout the years fight fo 
the independence of the Secretariat of all national control o 
influence. Members of the organization, while of all the nation 
alities embodied in the League, are employes of the League a 
such; they do not represent and are not technically chosen by thei 
governments, nor are they regarded as representing their govern 
ments. Each upon taking his post must be free of any officie 
connection with, or known obligation to, his own governmen 
Each employe, from the most distinguished under-secretary ie 
section chief to the lowest typist or precis-writer, is responsible t 
the “S. G.,” as he is called, and to nobody else. | 


S° promptly did Drummond go to work in the making of th 
organization that he advanced out of his own pocket the salarie 
of his first associates. Right there and then in Paris he sketched o 
on the back of an envelope his scheme for a skeleton organization 
It was then taken for granted that the United States would be 
member of the League, and two Americans at least were clos 
intimate with him in those early days—Raymond B. Fosdick, 
became first under-secretary-general, and Arthur Sweetser 
American newspaper-man who has been a kind of factotum bes 
Drummond, indispensable liaison-officer throughout. 

I remember him most vividly, during my several periods 
residence at Geneva, upon two occasions: one was when he w 
delayed in coming to a luncheon with me because he was rallyi 
the forces of the League to quench the threatening fire in 
Balkans, between Bulgaria and Greece. The other was wh 
Stephen G. Porter was withdrawing the American delegation 
the International Opium Conference. In each instance the ¢m 
seemed an affair intensely personal to Drummond himself 
seemed to feel himself somehow blamefully responsible 
breach in the fellowship of which he (Continued on 


Letters 


& Life 


In which books, plays, and people are discussed 
| | _ Edited by LEON WHIPPLE 
} 


as. Midsummer 


OFFER a Plan for Literature. Laissez-faire in 
letters is doomed. The day is done when men 
could just say they were authors (though many 
were carpenters or cooks) and go ahead and scrib- 
ble what they were “inspired” to write. With no 
| stabilization system, no graph of consumer de- 
mand, no production schedule, no dole after old Sam Johnson 
rebuffed Lord Chesterfield. It was mere gambling with the Muses, 
with of course some lucky breaks like Dante, Shakespeare or 
Emerson. Is this modern or efficient? I ask you. And look what 
our haphazardness has brought us to: a third of this century gone— 
and not a genius in an anthology. This must a// be changed! 

_ The remedy is simple: the Planned Production of Books and 
Authors, with Regional Plans for the South and the reclamation 

Hollywood. Thus, and thus only, can we have a genius or a 
assic when (or if) we need one. Thus we can break down the 
tyranny of “The Age”... the silly notion that one Period must 
roduce only one kind of literature. That concept in economics 

Imost ruined Henry Ford with Model T. Everybody admits we 

have the plant to double our capacity for anything so let’s double 
the quota of geniuses; and flatten out these cyclic literary depres- 
sions when the Greeks did only epics, the Elizabethans only 
drama, and the Dark Ages nothing at all. Planned Literature will 
five you what you want when you want it. Our Age will be all 
he Ages. That is the great adventure! ' 

i The Plan will have three divisions: (1) the National Council 
m Literary Production to decide what books we need; (2) the 
genic Bureau of Genius to breed authors with the right sets 

f chromosomes; (3) the Overseers to assign the genius to the 

ob and make him produce. The Overseers may well study Russia 

nd must have full police powers, especially for prevention and 

Pidemiology. To stop sick books and epidemics of books is almost 

7 divine as to foster good books. Censorship will, of course, be 

re-natal. The Eugenic Bureau may take centuries to get going, 

ut this is not one of these short-order plans. Moreover, laissez- 
aire often took a millennium to strike on a Master Mind. 

‘he shall face opposition. Plans do, The omnipresent Economic 


Planners, natural monopolists, will try to fit Literature into 
vision III, Department XM, sub-section 7 of their Plan along 
h the designing of gingham prints and statuary for radiator 
9s. And they will have brutal control over the power that makes 
t paper and runs our presses (vide Russia). But we shall meet 
em with the General Strike. They seem to need an awful lot of 
s about their Plans (and they are rather vague on words) so 
hall simply refuse to write about any other Plans until the 
ers-that-be (be what? be where?) accept the Book Plan. 
Opias are the monopoly of poets and these usurping engineers: 
ad economists must be prosecuted for restraint of trade in the 
mes of Plato, More, Bellamy and Herb Wells. 

here are signs of Plan in the air. The publishers have the 
ley Plan and the Norton Plan but they concern the minor 
n of how to keep publishers and authors from starving. 
preliminary; the real Plan may let some of them starve. 
nid experiments in the eugenics of birth control for books 
od ideal—“Fewer and Better Books”—but say nothing on 
eal need of fewer and better authors. Hence Bureau II. The 


Night’s Plan 


Soviets began with the right doctrine, planned books for planned 
proletarians, but recently they have gone molly-coddle to the old 
opium of letting authors write anything they want to or can! 
Our best hope is the Literary Anarchists like Stein, Cummings, 
and Joyce; they know their own minds (if nothing else) so they 
junked the outworn grammar, punctuation and vocabulary and have 
a nice new Plan for Language in Progress. But they are dangerous; 
Society is not yet ready for Planned Anaschy. We shall welcome 
their advice but put the dictionary under a dictionary dictator. On 
with the PLAN! 


ay BE first step in this modest proposal is a referendum on needed 
books. Letters & Life will welcome lists from readers, Mean- 
while [ll tell the world what I want: 

Item: One trilogy (at least) of historical novels on the panorama 
of these States, the march of the frontier from Coast to Coast. The 
time is ripe for an epic; we glimpse the magnificence of the theme; 
we feel nostalgia for our past; we muster literary pride and in- 
dependence; we have even done parts of the story. All we need is 
a genius of the order of Virgil or Cervantes. The Eugenic Bureau 
might try a mixture of Walt Whitman, the Hergesheimer of Three 
Black Pennies, Stephen Benet, Evelyn Scott, Willa Cather, with a 
dash of Henry Adams. You see why planned literature needs 
planned authors, 

Item: Twenty volumes on The American Scene from 1880 
to 1930 woven on the branches of one family. We might get the 
ghosts of Balzac, Zola and Dickens for this series. Matthew Joseph- 
son’s Zola shows what brute energy it took to record the story of 
the Rougon-Macquart family. The set would start on the farm 
and end in the pent-house, and cover the impact on Puritan- 
descended rural America of science, the city, machines, big busi- 
ness, reform, women, and international expansion. I want a com- 
posite of the energy and psychology, philanthropy and domestic 
life of the empire-builders like Morgan, Frick, Carnegie, Hunt- 
ington. What kinds of forces were these men? I want novels on 
the engineers and inventors that remold us. What of our surgeons 
(Mayo) or journalists (Hearst)? Of the builders of bridges and 
the dreamers of skyscrapers? What a novel could be written around 
a settlement house to illuminate our whole life! And on the 
women—Jane Addams, Carrie Chapman Catt, Emma Goldman! 
But no sex for sex’s sake. I do not mean, of course, transcripts of 
private lives, but giant murals of these types and forces that made 
us. Our novelists shy off from these themes in fear, but the seed 
for tomorrow may be found in Lewis’s Arrowsmith, Upton Sin- 
clair’s Boston, and the staccato symphonies of Dos Passos. 

Item: One book from the young men, possibly in collaboration, 
offering a clear statement of what they think would make the “good 
life” in modern America, “around the corner” in 1940. We 
know their disillusion, now we want their illusions. Criticism and 
catastrophe (inner and outer) have broken society almost to its ele- 
ments. Youth can rebuild the elements almost to suit themselves if 
they’ll stop looking back, stop lambasting the natural weakness of 
the race, and draw up their specifications for happiness. Here’s 
where we are, however we got here: here is a vast plant and powers: 
here are you with forty years of life ahead. What do you want of 
these years, Glenway Westcott, Michael (Continued on page 363) 
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Traveler’s 


ADULT CAMP 


COME JOIN OUR HOUSE PARTY 


(Cer a 
—w—___ here the Guest is Always Right” 


ECHO iy 
- LAKE 
- TAVERN 


A Camp for Adults 
ADIRONDACKS 


WARRENSBURG 
Le 


Home Hospitality — Wholesome Food — 2 
Golf Courses—7 Tennis Courts—Horses— 
Water Sports—All Other Outdoor Activities. 
Gala Entertainment. 


Modern Accommodations 


1932 reduced S330 
in Aug. 


rates 
ECHO LAKE TAVERN 


The Intimate Camp 


NEW YORK 
BArclay 7-2888 


weekly 


Illustrated Booklet 
on Request 


WARRENSBURG. 
City Office: 270 Broadway 


RESORTS 


THE TAVERN OF THE MOORS 


The Summer Place you have waited for. 
All Sports. Seashore life. Moderate rates. 
Informal talks on THE Wortp Topay. 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Charles Obermeyer, 


Wm. Pepperell Montague, Harry W. L. Dana, 
and others. 


A two weeks’ vacation from New York, trans- 
portation included, from $80 upwards. Refer- 
ences requested. 


A Charming New England Resort 
t Chase's-on-Lake Sunapee 


In the Lake and Mountain Region 
Thoroughly modern in its appointments. 
Golf and horseback riding nearby. 

Boating, bathing, fishing. 


Pe 
vegetables, milk and cream from our own farms. 


—S 
Fresh 


A DELIGHTFUL FAMILY HOUSE 
P. 0. GEORGES MILLS, N. H. 


ANNA CHASE 


Send for 1932 Booklet 


e 
Western View Farm 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 

76 miles from Columbus Circle Elevation 1,000 feet 
Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year 
after year. 
Swimming—Tennis—Golf—Riding—Mountain climbing 
Or rest and quiet if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day, $49 a week. 

Telephone: New Milford 440. Edward G. Ohmer, Proprietor. 


WOODSTOCK LODGE 


A place of health and recreation, of restfulness and peace, in 
the invigorating climate of the Adirondack region, Woodstock 


Lodge offers generous hospitality to a selected clientele. 
Rates: $20.00 per week adults 


15.00 “ “ children 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
East Berne, Albany County, N. Y. Telephone: East Berne 10 F 2 
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Vacation Suggestions 


RE you going to be near Venice any time before November 4? 
The International Art Exhibition is on until then; and that 
means occasional fetes and music festivals in the one and only Venice. 
And surely no one should be close to Venice without taking the motor 
trip through the Dolomites—huge mountains of a sort of coral-colored 
rock which guard (not so successfully during the War) villages 
and valleys rich in vegetation. 


For a simple, intimate, outdoor holiday of walking, climbing, 
canoeing and such in Europe, consult Oskar Bock of the Amt Fur 
Studentenwanderungen (Vienna VII, Doéblergasse 2/26). 


Tue International Student Service (3 Endsleigh Street, London) 
will tell you about joining a work camp, a small labor colony of 
students and workers living plainly together in a rural or industrial 
district and working on some pressing practical task. These camps 
vary from the Swiss work-colonies, organized annually in the Alpine 
villages to help rebuild communities damaged by natural disasters, to 
reconstruction schemes such as that organized last year in Bryn 
Mawr, Wales, to provide amenities for a derelict Welsh mining 
town. 


IF you are going to England, find out from the Travel and Indus- 
trial Development Association of Great Britain and Ireland (295 
Madison Avenue, New York) what will be coming off during your 
stay. For instance, in July a number of celebrations of a local-at- 
mosphere sort will take place, such as the annual procession of the 
Worshipful Company of Vintners in Upper Thames Street, a custom 
dating back to 1205; and the Haslemere Music or Dolmetsch Festival, 
within easy reach of London, presents an unusual chance to hear 
chamber music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries played! 
upon viols, lutes, clavichords and other instruments for which this 
music was specially written. A series of open-air masques and 
dances in Hyde Park will be sponsored by the League of Arts. And 
on special days many of the royal and private gardens will be open 
to the public at a small fee collected for the Queen’s Institute off 
District Nursing. Of general interest is the innovation of the Show 
Boat (or Alexandra) which will ply on the Thames daily during the 
season. Decorated with lights and flowers and equipped with an 
excellent chef and band, you can take tea, dinner or supper while 
sailing past some of England’s landmarks. :] 


' 
! 
AN international summer school will be held August 15 - September 
25 in the Ulmenhof Settlement, situated in a park in Wilhelmshagen, 
a suburb of Berlin rich in woods and lakes and consisting of newly 
built cottages for working-class families, a home for destitute chil: 
dren, one for psychopathic children, a domestic school for girls whose 
fathers were killed or disabled in the war, and a residential people's 
college. The course of study will cover conditions in Germany, Eng 


Soviet Travel 


THE first number of Soviet Travel, an illustrated monthly j 
English, published in Moscow, is an exciting jumble of stun 
photographs, cartoons, sepia inserts, articles and notes on ar 
science, thrown together with a merciless abandon. It is unfortu ne 
that the type is a small, tightly set bold face which discour 
reading; for once over that barrier the tales of the old and ne 
Soviet Turkestan are fascinating. Subscriptions may be Pp 
through Intourist, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Four « 
a year—thirty-five cents a single copy. "h 


‘ 
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(Continued from page 361) | Gold, Harlan Hale? Suicide will not 
_do—the sorry exit of brokers. Communism is a means. Stoic endurance 
is a useful emergency reserve, but stoicism becomes a bore. You 
pennot loaf around being stoic for half a century. We who begin to 
die admit you are in a tough spot, tough above all in your burden 
_ of consciousness. The answer will come through consciousness. Chal- 
lenge the world for what you want. Carpe diem, but don’t just 
marp:..”. 
___ Item: One satire on thing-worship, surface-worship, publicity-wor- 
ship, size-worship, speed-worship, done by the descendants of Swift, 
Voltaire, Mark Twain in heroic couplets after Pope. There is a 
grand job of wrecking to be done on fool ideas, and what a wrecking 
crew! 
__ Item: Books for fun... and that’s an order for the Council, for 
folks have such odd ideas of fun. I would trade the serious list if, 
dearly beloved, I could have just another helping of: Lamb 4 la 
Charles, fairy-tales by Charles Perrault, Mother Goose (Mickey 
Mouse is not metaphysical enough), a Treasure Island, a Sherlock 
Holmes, a Kipling of Kim and Indian tales, Little Women (this list 
is unfairly masculine), new Negro spirituals, Les Trois Mousque- 
‘taires, Pickwick Papers, some Keats, Browning, and old Robert 
Herrick, and an introspective modern autobiography as deep as 
Henry Adams’s. All this means is that I am middle-aged and yearn 
for the first fine careless rapture of books when I was very young. 
-P.S. The only mathematician who ever actually got into the fourth 
idimension was the Reverend Charles (“Lewis Carroll’) Dodgson. 
‘It’s a forlorn hope, but I do wish Einstein with his fiddle would pop 
‘down a rabbit-hole on a summer afternoon. I could stand a lot of 
ithings better if there were more Alice in Wonderland. And a girl 
ie curved space would be charming, I’m sure, dancing in and out 
of the quanta with a glint of radium on her curls. 
_ Item: This is personal, too, but I petition the Council to discover 
(a commonsensical person and order him to write a Primer of Psy- 
jchology: what we know about same and what we can do about 
‘what we think we know. It could be a short book. 
_ Item: One little book of faith for moderns. It is a very lonely task 
ding dignity and courage for man in this cosmos we have unrolled 
for our humble race. We could find comfort in a book of common 
(prayer. This is the most needed book in the world. 
| That’s The Plan. I note only one omission: something must be 
ene about planned readers. Shall we leave that to the Mystery in 
which all Plans are born? I think our best hope of getting both the 
weaders and the books is to join in the old cry: “Author ... Author!” 
! LEON WHIPPLE 


| BOOKSHELF 


Books may be obtained at the prices given, postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HE CONFLICT OF THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE MASS IN THE 
' MODERN WORLD, by Everett Dean Martin. Henry Holt. 200 pp. Price $2. 
N these lectures, the troubles of our time are explained mainly 

psychologically—by the excessive and often mistaken desire for 
“Scientific” attitude, the results of mechanization in industry, the 
tentralization of control in the state, and with the ineffective struggle 
f the individual against the inner as well as the outer tyranny of 
he “crowd.” Dr. Martin realizes as few others that the remedy for 
lemocracy is not “more democracy” but a recognition of its actual 
Jangers and difficulties and a new balance between individual and 
ociety. Not new slogans but a careful working out, by study and 
xperiment, of the necessary changes must be relied upon to prevent 
1 historic catastrophe. 


Medical and Hospital Insurance 
for American 
W age-Earners 


Employees of mining, lumber and railroad com- 
panies secure medical care (for non-compensation in- 
jury and disease) on the insurance principle. A 
growing number of American families are insuring 
medical and hospital care by paying a fixed amount 
periodically to a hospital or “group clinic”. Do 
these plans afford a basis for generalized voluntary 
medical insurance for 40,000,000 wage-earners? Are 
trade union and employee sick benefit funds capable 
of development to include medical care in addition 
to “income protection”? What are the prospects 
for compulsory sickness insurance legislation? Is 
the attitude of doctors towards “contract practice” 
an obstacle to medical insurance? 


These and other questions are discussed in “THE 
PURCHASE OF MEDICAL CARE THROUGH 
FIXED PERIODIC PAYMENT” by Pierce Wil- 
liams of the staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. (320 pages, 6x9, cloth-bound.) Price 
$3, postpaid, from The Survey, or the publisher. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH, 
Incorporated 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 


WORLD UNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 
List of Current Books on Internationalism, 5c; Building Up the 
International Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 5c; Education for Human 
Brotherhood, by Rufus M. Jones, 5c. Free booklet on request. 

WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City. 


WANTED—100 Blue Book Authors 


I am organizing a class of 100 beginners, who will be taught by mail 
how to win fame and fortune through Little Blue Book authorship. 
Write for free details. 

E. Haldeman-Julius Desk X-907, Girard, Kansas. 


HO WS 


Europe on Wheels, Ine. 


Cars to Drive Yourself—Cars with Chauffeur. 
Complete motor service for all of Europe. 


218 Madison Ave., New York; 14 Regent St., London; 
4 Rue Daunou, Paris. 


CHE ence OF MAN, by Gerald Heard. Harcourt, Brace. 294 pp. 


“HIS volume, with decorations by William Kermode, is a clear, 
readable and informing account of the emergence and develop- 
nt of man out of his primitive, pre-historic, animal backgrounds 
d into the fullness of his mental powers and complex social rela- 
ships. Mr. Heard writes with fidelity toward general scientific 
ciples, but he makes a colorful, pictorial story out of his mate- 
The reader simply sees an historical process and the workings 
entific principles in the way Mr. Heard conceives of them. He 
elects important phases of this development for emphasis, and makes 


Wise condensation of vast source materials. 


Go Rates on Student Tours 
6 COUNTRIES $175 ALL EXPENSES LAND AND 
98 COUNTRIES $245 SEA. Send for New Booklet 


ALLEN TOURS, 154 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
ZI.0GC0 SATISFIED GUESTS 


NEW YORK—580 Fifth Avenue 


I TAKES STOCK, by Solomon Goldman. Harper. 247 pp. Price $2.50. 


GOLDMAN decries the assimilation of the Jew, asserting 
that the reward individual Jews will gather from clinging to 


TOURS OF RUSSIA UNDER SELECTED 
LEADERSHIP—LOWEST COST— 


FRIENDSHIP 


TOURS AFTER-SUMMER SCHOOL SAILING—AUG. 13. 
ith of their fathers is a heritage of rich and inexhaustible “To widen the Boi chiwtedicoss, : 
ition. Civilization, too, will gain (Continued on page 367) mind’s horizon— 136 Berkeley Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


= 


cod Cod Cos 


PON the adequacy of his training will 


depend in no small measure the social 
worker’s capacity to lead and to serve 
through the years of reconstruction 
which lie ahead. @ @ @ The 
Fall Quarter begins 
October third. 


The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


How much do youreally know about the Bible? Moody 
Bible Home Study Courses giveinspiring information. 
Easy, interesting and profitable. Test your knowledge. 
Send today for Free 5 Minute Bible Test. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
School 


Correspondence Sc 


IN eannckrone University 
College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1932-1933 


Professional Training for Social 
Service Group Work and Recreation 
Family Case Work: Domestic Dis- 
cord Problems, Personality Prob- 
lems in Family Case Work 
Write for further information and special bulletins 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


Dept. 350A 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 
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Smith College School 


for 
Social Work 


Courses in 


SOCIAL PSYCHIATRY, MEDICINE, 
SOCIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, 
GOVERNMENT, CASE WORK. 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Students enrolled for the full course | 
are assigned to a social agency for | 
a period of nine months’ supervised 

intensive field work. 


A summer course of eight weeks is 
open to experienced social workers. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 
College Hall 8, Northampton, Mass. 


Simmons College 


School of Social Work 
BOSTON 


Professional Training in the Fields of 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts — 


Columbia University Home Study Courses | 


A wide variety of practical as well as cultural subjects, specially — 

prepared for study through correspondence under guidance of 

the University teaching staff. . 

For full information address 

Home Study Department SG, Columbia University _ 
. ‘ New York City 5 7 


| Loyola University 
| School of Social Work 


Chicago 


Che Aniversity of Chicago 


Schoul of Sorial Service Administration 


Summer Quarter 1932 


Second Term: July 25 — August 26 


Professional courses for education and train- Autumn Quarter begins October 3, 1932 
ing for social work are offered, which, for Winter Quarter begins January 3, 1933 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. Spring Quarter begins April 3, 1933 

Undergraduate students with two years of 


college work who otherwise qualify, may Courses leading to the degree of A.M. and 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- Ph.D. 


lor’s degree. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1932 Qualified undergraduate students admitted as 


candidates for the A.B. degree 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago Announcements on request 
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Progressive Schools 


The Pennsylvania School 
of Social and Health 
Work 


he Nursery Through High School 
Boys and Girls 
Walden Training Course for Student Teachers 


School In this modern school children create for themselves 
- a varied and colorful world and develop knowledge 
and initiative through their own eager interests. 


Write for Booklet: 34 West 68th Street, New York 


THE A PROGRE 
LITTLE =LEMENTARY 
i RED 
omni SCHOOL 
Director 


The two-year program of 


graduate training for 


principal fields 


of social 


SUMMER AT LOCUST FARM 


200 acres—Berkshire Foot Hills—65 miles from New York City 
30 boys and girls—ages 3 to 14, 


Small groups—Skillful leaders—Flexible schedule—Creative Activities— 
Established 1924 (Beulah Amidon knows us). 


Write to 


CLARINDA C. RICHARDS, Poughquag, N. Y. 


| | | FORK UNION | | | 


‘work. 


311 South Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


ACADEMY 


Fully accredited. Prepares for college or business. 


Able faculty. Small classes. Supervised study. 
Lower School for small boys in new separate 
building. Housemother. R. O. T. C. Fireproof 
buildings. Inside swimming pool. All athletics, 
Best health record, Catalog 35th ay Dr. J. J. 
Wicker, Pres., Col, N, J. Perkins, M 


Box 
Fork Union, Virginia, 


RECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


ie 


Aid to Intelligent Buying 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH, INC.— 


24 West 25th St., New York City. Stuart 
Chase, Pres.; F. J. Schlink, Tech. Director. 
Organized on a non-commercial basis to pro- 
vide unbiased information and counsel on 
goods bought by the ultimate consumer. In- 
dividual subscriptions at $2 a year include 
the Handbook of Buying and periodic bulle- 
tins. Ten copies of each sent to Welfare 
Agencies at special rate of $5. Circular on 
request. 


Health 


National Conference 


Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 


ELERS AID SOCIETIES— 25 West 
43rd Street, New York. William S. Royster, 
President; Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Direc- 
tor. Represents co-operative efforts of member 
Societies in extending chain of service points 
and in improving standards of work. Sup- 
ported by Societies, supplemented by gifts 
from interested individuals. 


INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Pur- 
pose: To teach the need for birth control to 
prevent destitution, disease and social deteri- 
oration; to amend laws adverse to birth con- 
trol; to render safe, reliable contraceptive in- 
formation accessible to all married persons. 
Annual membership, $2.00 to $500.00. Birth 
Control Review (monthly), $2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSO.- 


CIATION—450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
Herbert Hoover, Honoary President; Philip 
Van Ingen, M.D., Secretary; S. J. Crumbine, 
M.D., General Executive. Objects: Sound pro- 
motion of child health, especially in cooperation 
with the official health and educatior agencies. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 


TEE— Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 
tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To 
improve child labor legislation; to conduct 
investigation in local communities; to advise 
on administration; to furnish information. 
Annual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25 and 
$100 includes monthly publication. “The 
American Child.” 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 


GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC.—Promotes the 


cause of the hard of hearing; assists in form- 
ing organizations. President, Austin A. Hay- 
den, be hicago; Executive Secretary, 
Betty C. Wright, 1537—35th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 


CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, 

43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 

Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 


BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 


CIATION—450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the cam- 
paign against the venereal diseases; to advise 
in organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs, Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 


MENTAL HYGIENE, INC.—pr. wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, 
general director; Clifford W. Beers, Secretary; 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York City, Pam- 
phlets on mental hygiene, child guidance, men- 
tal disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of pub- 
lications sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,” 
quarterly, $3.00 a year; ‘‘Mental Hygiene 
Bulletin,” monthly $1.00 a year. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the 


Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby 
M. Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, De- 
linquency and Penology, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statis- 
tics, Surveys and Exhibits. The publications 
of the Russell Sage Foundation offer to the 
public in practical and inexpensive form some 
of the most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 


RACY—Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P, Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medi- 
cal and pedagogical knowledge and dissemi- 
nates practical information as to ways of 
preventing blindness and conserving sight. 
Literature, exhibits, lantern slides, lee 
charts and co-operation in sight-saving projects 
available on request. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 


CIATION— Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D. C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 


. Baltimore, Md, 
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COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 


Vocational Counsel and Placemen 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE | NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


WORK—Frank J. Bruno, President, St. 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference is 
an organization to discuss the principles of 
humanitarian effort and to increase the effi- 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year it 
hoids an annual meeting, publishes in perma- 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annual 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment of 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


Racial Cooperation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 


OPERATION—703 Standard Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks 
improvement of interracial attitudes and con- 
ditions through conference, cooperation, and 
popular education. Correspondence invited. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—Ffor social | 


service among Negroes. L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, President; Eugene Kinckle Jones, Ex- 

ecutive Secretary; 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Establishes committees of white and colored 

people to work out community problems. Trains 

Negro social workers. Publishes ‘‘Opportunity” 

—a “journal of Negro life.” 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 


1 


TION— 315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity — 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


MISSIONS—1i05 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Composed of 23 national women’s home mis- | 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote | 
interdenominationally. p | 
Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary and 
Director, Indian Work. : 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. | 


WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 


TIONS—mrs. Robert E. Speer, President; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, General Secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, Associate Secretary; 600 Lexing- | 
ton Avenue, New York City. This organiza- 
tion maintains a staff of secretaries for ad- | 
visory service in relation to the work of 1,288 
local Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with | 
industrial, business, student, foreign born, In- 
dian, colored and younger girls. It has 85 
American secretaries at work in 39 centers in 
15 countries in the Orient, Latin America and 
Europe. P 


—Offers vocational information, counsel, 
placement in social work and public hea 
nursing. Non-profit making, Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields | 
American Assocaition of Social Workers 
National Organization for Public Health Nurs: 
ing. National office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York 
City. District office (for social work), 270 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. . 


£ 
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(Continued from page 363) because the Jew, in his minority 
osition, will ever prove a decisive factor favoring peace and scien- 
‘tific progress. Although the author continually fights shy of investi- 
gating the complete connotations of his arguments, this is one of the 
most provocative books on Judaism issued in recent years. Only one 
ichapter is devoted to the internal religious troubles in Israel; the 
others discuss the ways of Jewish life in modern Christendom. One 
contains an excellent description of Jewry in godless Russia. 


GENEVA’S DOUBLE CROSS-ROADS 


(Continued from page 360) 


was custodian. It was a personal grief to him, exceedingly his 
business. 

Much could be said in favor of choosing an American as Drum- 
mond’s successor, unlikely as it is to be done. There will be natural 
ivalry and politics in the contest. Selection of another British repre- 
sentative is hardly to be expected; there has been considerable feel- 
ing from the outset, exacerbated at times of friction in national inter- 
sts, on the part of other nations, the French and Italian especially 
and now the German as well, that the administration’s color and 
tendencies have been over-predominantly British. The right kind of 
‘American, familiar and sympathetic with the history, technique and 
aspirations of the League, might be a solution of all this, as well as 
embodiment of the abiding hope and belief that Uncle Sam shall yet 
sit at that council of the world. The only man whom I have heard 
eriously discussed for this possibility is Newton D. Baker, Mr. 
Wilson’s colleague and secretary of war, whose loyalty to the League 
never has waned, even though lately he deprecated any injection of 
fhe subject of our membership into the field of American politics. I 
do not know whether in any circumstances he would consent—I doubt 
't; but his fitness is unquestionable. Raymond Fosdick, Drummond’s 
irst associate, is another whose appointment might bridge the gap. 

hur Sweetser, who knows the League inside and out and has been 
ne of Drummond’s closest intimates—the only survivor of the orig- 
nal American group, would fit with distinction. And there are other 
Americans who could do the job well. But it is almost too much to hope. 
' It is likely that Thomas’s successor will be his long-time deputy, 
larold Butler, like Drummond British, and like both Drummond and 
Thomas in this service from the beginning. I have left myself no 
}Pace in these constricted pages to pay tribute to Thomas, whose task 
1as been no less difficult that Drummond’s, whose vision and courage 
nave been no less distinguished. In a later issue I hope to make good 
he omission and to outline the achievement which will be his monu- 
ment. Meanwhile we may see what the nations do with this double 
smergency and opportunity. 


PHYSIC FOR DOCTORS 
(Continued from page 359) 
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sanced herself out of the schoolroom into pageantry and spectacular 
olk plays, like a brilliant moth escaping from her drab cocoon. 
| Another girl with a splendid mind but a plain body, found herself 
}t work with an alien race who did not appreciate the fine points 
f American faces, and to whom therefore she looked like anyone 
Ise. With them she never had to shrink into herself because they 
ought her ugly, and of course in time she forgot to shrink with 
yone—for one secret of beauty is to decline to be disturbed over the 
harms that one lacks. And there was the stout homespun woman of 
middle age who turned out to be so much more of a success with 
mid immigrant women than her younger, more stylish and collegiate 
ieworkers, These highly trained young women, who represented 
Il that the perfectly groomed worker should be, scared their charges 
to a dumb trance. But the broad, red-faced woman of ample tread 
ad generous girth, foraged in their kitchens, applied mustard 
isters, pounded their babies on the back or shook their tipsy hus- 
‘ands by the collar. Kind, muscular and not too finicky, she was a 
mpe they understood. As a conference chairman she was hopeless. 
|a fractious and disorderly kitchen she was a potentate. 

Granted that in hard times one can not pick and choose too 
ich, yet even in the war we learned that pouring unselected men 
a funnel and turning them out in uniform, did not make an 
fective army. For the long hard grind, we made better progress 
Saving the engineers for the fortifications, the doctors for the 
pitals, the artists for camouflage, the chefs for the mess kitchens. 
Ve seem to be in for a long endurance test. Why forget all the 
ons we learned in the last one? 
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Mrs. Lora’s garden 
is perched on her window: sill 


There they sit—three brave little pots in a row! Happy reminders of 
the “old country”! And behind them, other reminders—not quite so 
happy. Musty corners... spotted floors... dingy linens... tell-tale 
signs of “old country” housekeeping! heen 

In your attempts to modernize Mrs. Lora’s living ideals, remember 
Fels-Naptha. For Fels-Naptha gives extra help that will make it 
easier for Mrs. Lora to get more cleaning and washing done. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha in each big bar. Together, they 
coax dirt loose without hard rubbing. They get things clean more 
quickly, more easily—even in cool water. And that’s extra help that 
Mrs. Lora needs! ‘ 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an 
average-sized home. It is invaluable, alike 
to new and to experienced housekeepers— 
already in its eleventh edition. It considers 
in turn the kitchen, pantry, dining room, gen- 
eral cleaning equipment and the laundry, and 
gives the price of each article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid. 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


—— 


Your Own Readers’ 
Adviser! 


Better than anybody else you know 
the subjects about which you would 
like or need to read. 

Regardless of whether the subject 
has to do with business, religion, 
sport, children, a hobby or other per- 
sonal interest, new and helpful ma- 
terial about it is always easy to find. 

To locate the best articles upon any subject or to find stories 
by your favorite authors consult the READERS’ GUIDE TO 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE in your nearest Public, Col- 
lege or School library. It is a monthly index to the contents of 
116 general magazines including 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
The librarian will be glad to show you how easy it is to use, 
The library will probably have just the maga- 
zines you wish, new or old. If not, we can supply 
them promptly and reasonably. 
Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Compilers and publishers of Indexes to periodicals 
950 - 972 University Ave. New York 


= 
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= We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 

S debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR’s RESEARCH 
™ Bureav. 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

——— 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COUPLE, refined, companionable. Man, college 
education, 20 years’ experience institutional and 
recreational work, experienced childrens work, 
Wife excellent house manager. Good references. 
Willing to go anywhere. 7041 Survey. 


BOYS’ WORKER. Thorough knowledge of Set- 
tlement and Camp work. Worked in large and small 
settlements. College graduate. Available October 
first. 7043 Survey. 


to get outlet for these miscellaneous gifts. Versatile 
and pleasant personality. 7030 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. Well informed on 
social work, good educational background, would like 
to assist in any progressive work. Good promoter. 
Understands publicity. 7031 Survey. 


WOMAN, experienced in teaching and social 
service, M. A. degree, three years graduate study, 
wishes teaching, administrative, or social work, 
preferably with girls. 7049 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, young woman, college and 
School of Social Work training, excellent psychia- 
tric experience, successful in family and children’s 
fields. 7056 Survey. 


SETTLEMENT WORKER, experienced in 
Cookery and other lines, seeks position. Organiza- 
tion or institution. Eastern city. 7057 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN desires steady work. Porter, 
truck helper, elevator operator. Willing to do any- 
thing. Fine references. 7053 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, married, experienced Settlement 
Head, desires position. Special training in boys’ 
work and athletics. Willing to go anywhere. 7058 
SURVEY. 


POSITION AS HOUSEMOTHER in Chil- 
dren’s Institution by worker with Child Welfare 
pees, Understands problem children, 7051 
URVEY. 


WANTED: Position with Traveler’s Aid by 
trained and experienced social worker. Will locate 
anywhere. 7052 Survey. 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 


send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertise- 
ments eight cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum 
charge, first insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 
10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


THE SURVEY 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATION WANTED 


COULD YOU USE THIS 
MAN? 


He is_a graduate of Harvard College 
and the Harvard Law School. Under 40,— 
in the prime of life. Has had an active 
career in business and public affairs. Pos- 
sesses the type of ability, tact and rich 
experience that should strongly appeal to 
those seeking an able worker and admin- 
istrator. 

He knows social work and organization 
problems. His practical training was gained 
at Hull House, Chicago,—and at Hale 
House, Boston. He served as assistant to 
the Director of Organization in two Presi- 
dential Campaigns, and during the war, 
was assistant to the Director of Organiza- 
tion, American Red Cross, N. E. Div. For 
two years he was associated with the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in eco- 
nomic research work. For the past 10 
years he has headed a national business, 
in charge of management, sales, advertis- 
ing, publicity, etc. 

He seeks an association where his talents 
could be used to the best advantage. Salary 
is entirely secondary to a real opportunity 
for accomplishing a real job, and working 
into something that promises permanency 
and a career. His record will be backed by 


the highest testimonials. Replies will be 
treated in confidence. Address 7012 Survey. 


Write for the 


Survey Book 
Exhibit 
Books displayed at the 
National Conference of 


Social Work 
May 16-21, 1932 


The Survey Book Department 
112 E. 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Have you Property to 
sell or rent? 


— Cottages to rent—or for sale 
for next season? 


Advertise in the CLASSIFIED 
SECTION of SURVEY GRAPHIC 
or MIDMONTHLY. 


Rates: 30 cents a line, 


$4.20 per inch. 


For further information, write to 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Your Own Agency 


¢ 

; This is the counseling and placement agency 
€ sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
H tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request. 


Jit Chol ae 


(Agency) 
130 East 22nd St. 


Ore @erOer 


New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Ine 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 Easr 41st STREET, NEw YorRK |} 

Lexington 2-6677 . 
We are interested in placing those who 
have a_ professional attitude towards ‘their 
work, Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE — 


P= li 


LOW UNTIL SEPTEMBER FIRST 
orders take BIG DISCOUNT to keep staff 


RATES busy through summer slump. Test 5,000 of 


our 30,000 names NOW. Cultured, wealthy’ 
NOW New England persons who have given @ 
total in millions to charity. yy 


ASK PRICES Publicity Service Bureau, Boston, Mass. | 


f 
y 


SUMMER BOARD is 


VERMONT VILLAGE RESIDENCE, Nea! 
mountains and lakes. Fine roads. Board $15 we 
Address, Ruth Kidder, Brandon, Vermont. 


ART 


Your own portrait painted 
in oil by skilled European 
Artist. 7; 
Fee $100. No. 7044 Suma 

im | 


ADULT CAMP 


| Reduced Ratt 


@ The most modern and 
complete adult camp in the 
Adirondaks . 22 clung 
PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
Telephone Chestertown 37 

@ Write for booklet . . « 

Directors 
Lena Barish * Sam Garlen 


11 W. 42 ST., N.Y. CH. 4-13.45 
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MI TOGUE: 


GREEN 
MANSIONS 


WARRENSBURG NY 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 
Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


| Do You Need 


Institution Executives 

Superintendents 

Housekeepers 

Matrons 

Domestic Help 

Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 

Industrial Welfare Workers 

Recreation Workers 

Boys’ Club Workers 

Girls’ Club Workers 

Social Case Workers 

Office Executives 
An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 

THE SURVEY 


112 E. 19 St. New York 


Advertise Your 
Wants in The Survey 


Make a discovery 
in washing machines 


WHEN you discover G-E on a washing machine, you've 
come upon an entirely new way to wash clothes. 


For the G-E Activator—see it work at your nearest 


: 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Its REMEDIES (25c), PusBLic 
OwnersHIP (15c), How America Lives (15c), 
Otv Ace Security (10c), Looxinc Forwarp 
(15c), Poor Otp Competition (10c), WasTE 
AND THE MACHINE AGE (15c). Address: 

League for Industrial Democracy, 112 E, 19th 
Street, New York. 


PERIODICALS 


Tue AMERICAN JouRNAL oF NursinG shows the 
part which trained nurses are taking in the 
betterment of the world. Put it in your library. 
$2.0 a year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, 


MentTaL HyGIene: quarterly: $3.00 a_ year; 
published by the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S GUIDE 


ENGRAVING 


THE HUGHES ENGRAVING CO., INC. 
Photo Engraving Specialists, 140 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Plates that print. Ask The 
Survey about us. Platemakers for Survey 
Midmonthly and Survey Graphic. 


Quick SERVICE LeTTER ComPANY 


NCORPORATED 


5 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 7~9633 


A Direct Mail 
Advertising Agency 


Specializing in the 
Planning, Preparation 
and Production 
of Mail Campaigns 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 
Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
ME dallion 3-1473 


dealer—does away with the idea that clothes have to be 
rubbed roughly to get them clean. There’s no damag- 
ing friction, no rubbing, in the G-E washer. 

The Activator washes clothes by creating a powerful 
ocean-like surf that sends suds and water rushing, pell- 
mell, through the clothes. There’s a real undertow—a 
real pull of rushing water—in the G-E washer. Lower 
one end of a towel into its seething tub—you'll get a 
real tug on that towel—the tug of water that races down 
to the bottom, out to the sides, and up to the top, much 
as waves race at the seashore. 


In no time, clothes are clean, ready for the line. 
Every piece separate—no bunching. Every piece certain 
of a longer life—for the G-E surely saves fabric. 

Before you buy a washer, make certain that you see 


a G-E. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Something New — — — 


New Noiseless Typing made available 
to all business. 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 
writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. 
Capable of the highest grade of typewriter performance—writing, 
manifolding or cutting of stencils— AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 


Phone: ALgonquin 4-7490 


When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


special interest to women—join the G-E Circle—on_the air 
veek-day (except Saturday) at noon, Eastern Daylight 


AST year in the United States . 

alone there were more than 5,000 
deaths caused by rectal cancer. Had 
these cancers been discovered in their 
early stages, a large majority could 
have been operated upon successfully. 
Almost all of them could have been 
found by competent physicians mak- 
ing thorough physical examinations. 


Either false modesty on the part ofa 
patient who should be utterly frank 
and truthful with his physician, or 
disinclination on the part of a doctor 
to urge his patient to have only the 
most complete and searching exam- 
ination possible —one or the other 
—may cause suffering and tragedy. 


There are thousands of cases of 
unsuspected rectal cancer. In the 
beginning, they are usually painless. 
The first slight symptoms are often 
disregarded. They may be so similar 
to those of other ailments that only 
by a conscientious local examination 
can any doctor determine whether or 
not a cancer is present. 


from one particular form fe cancer 
could have been saved if they had been 
warned in time of their impending 


danger — and had acted without delay 
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:, Everybody should have a health L 


< examination at least once a yea 
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should be reported to and investi- 
gated by your doctor without delay. — 
The discovery of rectal cancer inits 
early stages should not cause undue © 
alarm. In most cases such a cancer 

can be removed with entire success. — 


The United States Army and Navy — 
Medical Divisions, leading news 
papers, magazines, the foremost doc- — 

tors and health officials all over the — 
country urge complete, periodic physi- — 
cal check-ups. It would be impossible 
to estimate correctly the amount of — 
suffering such examinations prevent — 
and the years of life they add. 


A partial examination is valuable as — 
far as it goes. But it is, after all, 5, 
compromise not to be tolerated if you” P 
wish to guard yourself in every way 
possible from needless loss of health 
due to unremoved growths or uncor- , 
rected impairments. = | 
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